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~CO-OPERATION.--WHY NOT? 





Co-operative Buying and Selling Means the Farmer’s 
Right Share of the Dollar His Products Bring. 





Did 
led 


RURAL WORLD: 
big elephant 


Editor you 


ever see that 
the circus ring? 
if you did not have any children to 


take to see the animals you borrowed 
a family for the occasion. Hear him 
trumpet, watch that long trunk swing 
from side to side and show more fully 
the long ivory tusks.beneath it, what 
alot of wrinkles in that pachyderm- 
wus hide, why the earth almost quivers 
as he. steps! All. eyes are upon 


into 
Of course you have 





ize. Most of the thirty millions of 
soil-tillers sleep on and expect some 
other outside agency, government or 
some institution, or some club or so- 
ciety to plan and manage for them.| 
History the world over records this 
fact, that no class of men and women 
ever received permanent benefit or 
rose to higher conditions of living un- 
less they themselves brought it about 
by their own thoughts and exertions. 

Others may urge, may write, may 
persuade in a way, but even these 











Guild” to be organized, seven mem- | 
bers to start, and in a year 100 mem- | 
bers. This grew in a little over ten| 
years into the “Boerenbond” : of 450 | 
societies and 26,000 members, and | 
covering the province of Antwerp, | 
Brabant and Limbourg. This organ-| 
ization publishes its own papers, holds; 
meetings and conferences to stimulate ! 
agricultural advance, conducts experi- 
mental fields, from its central office 
sends out advice, suggestions, helps, 
influences proper agricultural legisla- 
tion, groups orders so as to bulk pur- 
ehases and sales, has its own mills for 
feed-stuffs and warehouses in the city 
of -Antwerp. Good for a dozen years, 
was it not? EVERY SUCCESSFUL 
MOVEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
HAS. BEGUN IN JUST THAT WAY, ' 
THE GETTING TOGETHER UPON 





HIM OUT! ORGANIZATION AMONG 
THE PEASANT FARMERS DID! 
How long shall we in America allow 
from 40 to 60 per cent of the consum- 
er’s dollar to go to distribution. A 
carload of melons was shipped from 
Oklahoma to St. Paul, ._Minn., last 
year, The grower received. $52.50, the 
railroad $75, and the dealer sold the 
1,050 melons for from 6c to T5e eacii, 
making the whole price more thau 
$700. Out of the consumer’s dollar— 
a little over 7c to the grower, a little 
less than lic to the railroad, and 82c 
to the middleman. A barrel of apples 
left Marlboro, Mass., for Boston. The 
grower received $2.25, the wholesaler 
$2, the retailer $1.50, the consumer 
paid $7.50. Out of the consumer's dol- 
lar, only 30c went to the grower, while 
nearly 29c was received by the whole- 
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“Jumbo.” And, that little bit of a 
thap is actually guiding him along. 
Pind making him mind, and punishing 
» tim with the sharp goad until he does 
P they. But “Jumbo” is docile enough, 
te is well trained. The thought will 
‘ome, of course, ‘““What would he do, 
ithe knew his own strength?” 


And ‘is not the American farmer, as 
‘great class, the elephant? Like 
‘Tumbo” his powers are not.organized. 
What would he do? What Gould he do 
thé knew his own strength? Yet, 
thirty millions of -people in these 

States of America are led by 
Mist a few who are compactly organ- 
ued, as “Jumbo” is led and bossed by 
the little keeper. Is it not also true 
that the “mahout” of the people of the 

sits on their necks in a way 
fd guides them with his goad as does 
the “Mahout” upon the elephant’s 
Wek? Why? It is our own fault! 

The same difficulties have been ex- 
Mtienced the world over, a mistrust 
“0 suspicion of each other, a lack of 
initiative (this lack iné¢reased to its 
imit has been the basis of all slavery 
It'the worla’s history), a blind confi- 

in anybody else than their own 

men, a lack of time or an indif- 

nce to the importance of using it 
gttting together to plan and to join 

’ All other occupations organ- 














| operative Society of England was reg- 





things come most forcibly to us when 
they come from the farm itself. We 
now, who live in the conditions. 


In 1872, on Dec. 17, the Rugby Co- 


istered, and opened up for business. 
At the foot of the stairs leading up 
to the Eagle assembly room, there was 
a cupboard. The seciety. obtained 
the use of that cupboard for its first 
stores of provisions. From it was sold 
to the members, the first week, provi- 
sions totaling nineteen pounds ten 
shillings or about $95 of our money. 
This was their only place of business 
for three months after they organized! 
But they organized! They registered 
the society! They co-operated instead 
of talking about it, and at the end 
of three months they moved into a 
store building. From distributing 
goods after work hours in the evening 
they grew to keeping shop open all 
the time, and a good business. 


“Young Mother Hubbard went to the 
cupboard 

To buy her children some bread. 

When she got there, enough and to 
spare 

She found, and the children were fed.” 


25 kilogrammes of artificial fertil- 
izer given by M. l’Abbe Mellaerts to 


ONE LITTLE TASK. Co-operation is 
like the card on the darky’s water- 
melon wagon. “They’s hand-picked, 
Massa!" Only one—they grow, these 
co-op societies, and then the “one” 
becomes a “jiner” in the larger feder- 
ation and gets the same help and en- 
couragement, and buying expert abil- 
ity that the biggest and richest so- 
ciety does. 


More than ten millions of co-oper- 
ator members in the world now, and 
counting families—more than fifty 
millions affected by co-operation. But 
three out of every ten of these are ‘n 
that one little country, England, and 
then a big bunch in Scotland, France, 
Germany, Denmark, Belgium, etc. 
Frozen Finland has them; in fact, 
there has been a wholesale society for 
the purchase of agricultural necessi- 
ties at the little town of Kemi, within 
the Arctic Circle, for some years. They 
have a boosting society, too, in the 
“Pellervo,” whose rolls had on them, 
ten years ago, 341 societies with 20,- 
000 members. In Denmark they are 
most of them co-operators, and in New 
Zealand nine farmers out of ten are 
members of the co-op. Servia, by its 
hundreds of co-operative societies, 
drove out the usurer who was reduc- 
ing her people to slavery. Note this, 





a parishioner caused the “Peasants’ 


GOVERNMENT DID NOT DRIVE 








saler, and 20c by the retailer, and 
about 19¢c went to other expenses. A 
crate of cauliflower was shipped from 
Georgia to New York City market. 
The Georgia farmer received $1.05, 
the express company which laid it 
down in the market 60c, and the cab- 
bages, 30 in the crate, were retailed 
at 35c each, making $10.50 to the deal- 
er, which, after deducting $1.65, left 
him $8.85. Of the New York house 
wife’s dollar, the farmer received the 
munificent sum of 10c, the express 
company not quite 5%c, and the deal- 
er 84c. 


Instances might be multiplied, Meat 
upon the hoof compared with price of 
steak and roasts, flour compared with 
what the farmer receives for his 
wheat, cloth and cotton fabrics corfi- 
pared with what is paid for his bale 
of cotton or his fleece of wool. 


My sympathies are strongly stirred, 
too, upon the part of the hundreds of 
thousands of our working men living 
in towns and cities. Co-operation 
should be for them, too. The work- 
ing man originated the Rochdale 
movement. It is his legacy to the 
world of toilers. I cannot see why the 
great labor councils, and federations 
do not take up and thoroughly discuss 
the benefits arising from eo-eperative 

Continued on Page Thirteen.) 
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_ The Pig Pen 


IMMUNITY FROM CHOLERA 
SWINE. 





IN 


By Professor Thomas Shaw. 

With reference to this, many claims 
have been made, nearly all of which 
have been disappointing. Some have 
claimed that certain climates are of a 
character that will insure immunity. 
Others have claimed that certain 
breeds are immune. Yet others have 
claimed that the progeny of swine 
that have had cholera are immune. 
Once again, the claim has been made 
that swine into which a certain serum 
had been injected are immune. These 
claims will be dwelt upon in the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

Influence of Climate. 

It is true that climate has an influ- 
ence upon immunity. The fact. has 
been noticed that in cold climates hog 
cholera is less prevalent than in those 
that are warmer. For instance, hog 
chojera is much less prevalent in the 
northwestern states and in the west- 
ern provinces of Canada than in the 
corn belt states. It is probable that 
climate is to some extent responsible 
for the difference. But too much must 
not be made of this, and for the rea- 
son that hog cholera does lead to the 
death of swine in these, and in numer- 
ous instances when introduced in a 
herd. It also has worked havoc among 
swine in Great Britain, where the cli- 
mate is more bracing than in the corn 
belt. But it does seem to be true that 
it is much easier to wipe out the dis- 
ease in cool climates when it does oc- 
cur, This, however, may be the out- 
come to a certain extent of the great- 
er distance between the herds and of 
the fewer numbers in the same. That 
hog cholera may put in its deadly 
work in the areas named have been 
abundantly shown in the experience 
of some who have kept swine in those 
areas. Climate, therefore, is no cer- 
tain guaranty against hog cholera in- 
vasion. 

Breeds and Immunity. 

It has been claimed that certain 
breeds are partially or wholly immune. 
That some breeds may be more im- 
mune than others is certainly true. 
For. instance, should cholera invade a 
herd where both the lard and the ba- 
con types are kept, it is almost cer- 
tain that a larger percentage of the 
lard hogs will be stricken down and 
that a larger percentage of them will 
die. The difference, however, will be 
simply caused by a difference im stam- 
ina rather than by a. difference in 
breed. Lower the stamina of the ba- 
con hog. by injudicious feeding and 
management, and it will not stand up 
any better against cholera than swine 
of the other type. 

Not Well Founded. 

At the Indiana experiment station 
four mule-footed swine were put into 
a pen with a cholera sick hog. Four 
cloven-footed hogs of practically sim- 
ilar age and size were put into the 
same pen along with them. At the end 
of 11 days three of the mule foots 
were dead and one was on the way to 
recovery. At the end of 138 days 
three of the cloven foots were dead 
and one was recovering. In the face 
of such results, when men claim that 
mule-foot swine are exempt from 
cholera, they are either ignorant of 
the -facts or they are clever knaves. 
The truth is that no breed of swine 
“has yet been introduced into America 


MT Tem, Pork Machines of a National Repu- 
Seat tation. You win, if the last word is 
sor pean os from J.P.Vissering,Bx. 9,Alton, Ill, 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are Offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal's 
Emperor. A!so some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerel« cheap, 
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that is immune from cholera, but it is 
true that some are more resistant 
than others, and this probably is true 
of the mule foots. 

Partially Immune. 

It also is true that the progeny of 
swine that have suffered from cholera 
are more immune than the progeny 
of other swine. But they are not ab- 
solutely immune. In fact, they are 
only very partially immune. This has 
been proven again and again in the 
experience of growers of swine. But 
the advantage resulting from partial 
immunity is largely affected by the 
fact that cholera in many instances 
impairs the breeding powers more or 
less. Such impairment manifests its 
presence by inability to breed or fail- 
ure to breed regularly, by the reduc- 
tion in the number produced at birth 
and by unevenness in size of the 
young pigs when born. These differ- 
ences are caused in part at least by 
the difference in the extent to which 
the disease has been present, that is 
with reference to its virulence. Be- 
cause of these results it is at least 
questionable if it is wise to retain for 
breeding animals that have suffered 
severely from hog cholera. 

Use of Serum. 

That swine may be rendered im- 
mune from cholera by the manufac- 
ture of a certain serum and .the in- 
jection of the same into healthy swine 
is now an assured fact. That much 
benefit will result from it is also cer- 
tain, but the full extent of the benefit 
can not be determined at the present 
time. While it has been proved that 
the judicious use of the serum is a 
safeguard against the disease, it also 
has been shown that the careless and 
injudicious use of the serum may tend 
to spread the disease in certain ways. 
It is probable that eventually the se- 
rum will furnish an important aid in 
that direction. 

A Germ Disease. 

This, of course, is a germ disease. 
It can not originate without being 
carried. But it is carried by many 
agencies, hence when swine are kept 
in close proximity, as on _ virtually 
every farm in the corn belt, it may 
be very difficult to exterminate the 
disease. But this should not be diffi- 
cult in the far western and northwest: 
ern states, where swine are kept far 
less numerously. If hog cholera comes 
into, these states it can only come be- 
cause it has been brought by swine 
that have been imported. Should 
these be quarantined for two or three 
weeks on their arrival, as they ought 
to be, cholera should not get a foot- 
ing in these states. 


HOGS 





IN HOT WEATHER, 


During two weeks of the hottest 
weatner of the summer, fat hogs were 
hauled in the large stock wagons each 
day from the swine barns of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to the judging 
judging room—a distance of approxi- 
mately a mile and a half. They were 
hauled down between eight and nine 
in the morning, used from nine to ten 
for class room work—judging, criticis- 
ing, and placing valuations upon them 
—and between ten o’clock and noon 
they were removed to the farm by the 
same conveyance. These two,,weeks 
were passed over without a_ single 
dead or injured hog, in spite of the 
temperature constantly standing about 
95 degrees some time during the day. 
How was this possible? in tne first 
place, the men who were handling 
them were very careful not to get 
them excited. After they were once 
in the wagon in comfortable shape, 
the straw with which the wagon was 
bedded was thoroughly soaked witn 
cold water. This was repeated when 
half way to the class room, and they 
were watered twice on the return trip. 
Had it not been for this free use of 
cold water, doubtless several would 
have perished in the intense heat. If 
farmers would give more attention to 
their porcine friends during the hot 





summer months, the extra work would | 


pe luily repaid in greater comfort for 
the hogs and in dollars and cents ..r 
the farmer. 





WORMS IN HOGS. 

Before anything is adngnisterea for 
worms the pigs should be kept off feed 
for 24 hours. This alone is hard on 
the worms. Then when a little feed 
with drugs hard on worms is given the 
pig, and the worm takes his share, 
the desired results usually follow. 

Give Medicines to Small Lots of 
Hogs.—In order that the pigs shall 
have an equal chance at the worm 
remedy, the pigs should be bunched 
in lots of 10 to 20 in size, or a num- 
ber which will permit each to get an 
equal chance at the trough. The 
smaller the bunches the better. 

Turpentine.—Of this use about one 
teaspoonful daily for 100 pounds of 
live weight. Repeat for about three 
days in succession, and follow with a 
physic. 

Lye.—This is used in varying 
quantities. It is very concentrated 
and should be dissolved in water and 
mixed into the slop to be fed. From 1 
to 3 tablespoonfuls per 50-gallon bar- 
rel of slop is used. A little lye is good 
to clean out worms and may be fed 
frequently. 

Santonine.—This is an expensive 
drug, but is very effective in killing 
worms. One ounce for 50 100-pound 
pigs, or 5,000 pounds & live wsight 
is about the correct amount. 

Physic.—It is well to follow all 
worm remedies with a physic to clean 
out the digestive tl:act of worms and 
embryonic worms. Glauber’s salts in 
a little feed, about one tablespoonful 
to 60 to 100 pounds, is the right quan- 
tity. It should be pulverized very 
finely before mixing with the feed. 

Good Worm Irritators.—In addition 
to the drugs mentioned there is con- 
siderable merit in the use of coarse 
mineral materials. These are very 
hard on worms, as they pass through 
the canals in which the worms are lo- 
cated. Bonemeal, charcoal and soft 
coal rasp the sides of the delicate 
worms very severely, and if then a lit- 
tle lime or lye is found in the feed, 
the irritation following is very painful 
or deadly to the worm. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 


No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas. 
Sept. 6—J. C. Stalter, Jasper, Mo. 
Oct. 1—D. C. Lonergan, Florence, Neb. 
Oct. 2—A. C. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
Oct. 10—N. R. Riggs, Lawson, Mo. 
Oct. 14—Jno. Riley & Son, Cainesville, Mo. 
Oct. 15—Frank Brummett, Carthage, Mo. 
Oct. 16—W. H. Charters, Jr., Butler, Mo. 
Oct. 16—Freeman & Russ, Kearney, Mo. 
Oct. 16—J. M. Nesbit, Aledo, Ill. 
Oct. 16—W. O. Garrett, Maryville, Mo. 
Oct. 17—T. BE Durbin, King City, Mo. 
Oct. 18—~Andrews Stock Farm, Lawson, Mo. 
Oct. 18—Jno. M. Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
Oct. 21—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Oct. 21—P. M. Anderson, Lathrop, Mo. 
Oct. 22—C. E. Conover, Stanberry, Mo. 
Oct. 23—A. B Hale, Cameron, Mo 
Oct. 23—Veny Daniels, Gower, Mo. 
Get. 283—Deming Ranch, Oswego, Kan, 
Oct. 23—J. H. Baker, Butler, Mo.; sale at 
Appleton City, Mo. 
Oct. 24—A. J. Swingle, Leonardville, Kan. 
Oct. 27—Herman Gronniger & Sons, Ben- 
dena, Kan. 
Oct. 28—W. R. Webb, Bendena. Kan. 
Oct. 29—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Gill, Mo. 
Oct. 30—Harry W'ales, Peculiar, Mo. 
Nov. 1—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ia. 
Nov. 1—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
Nov. 3—Joe Schneider, Nortonville, Kan. 
Nov. 6—W. E. Williams, Silex, Mo. 
Nov. 7—U. 8S. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 
Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
Feb. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, Ill. 
Feb. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
Feb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Feb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
Feb. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 
Duroc-Jerseys. 
Oct. 10—Otis P. Crammer & Son, 
ville, Ind, 
Oct. 31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal, Neb. 
Nov. 7—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
Nov. 8—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
Nov. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, Okla. 
Jan. 24—S. E. Bakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 
Ti. 


Summit- 


Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 

Feb. 183—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
Feb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal,Neb. 
oO. I. C. Swine. 

Oct. 13—L. A. Gibbs, Bdina, Mo, 
Oct. 14--Geo. E. Norman & Sons, Newtown, 


Mo. 
Oct. 15—J. H. Harvey, Maryville, Mo. 











The Shepherd 


WILL RAISE SHEEp. 


Farmers Claim They Are More Profit 
able Than Hogs, 


The country about Pullman, Wash, 
is fast becoming filled with sheep, for 
the farmers are finding them one 
the most profitable animals to ,, 
on their grain farms. Several] farm. 
ers have given up raising hogs, eye, 
at the high prices which haye Dre. 
vailed for several years, because they 
claim sheep will give a bigger proj 
and require no grain, while hogs re. 
quire grain the greater part of their 
lives. 


J. A. Crosbey sold two carloads-p 
mutton sheep this week for $6.50 per 
head, and he got a little more thay 
$1.50 worth of wool from each, making 
$8 per head for wethers. 


W. O. Starr, R. G. Lyle, James ¢ 
Adams and many other farmers neg 
Pullman are going into the sheep bugi. 
ness along with grain farming, yp 
Adams said: “There is more profit ip 
sheep than in either cattle or hogs 
for sheep require no grain and yil 
live and keep fat on what would other. 
wise be wasted. They eat weeds an 
foul growth and every farmer ought 
to keep some sheep on his farm to 
keep it clear of weeds. They can be 
turned into summer fallowed fields 
and save the cost of cultivating the 
summer fallow.” R. G. Lyle keeps 
about 300 ewes on his 700-acre grain 
farm and gets an average of $5 per 
head for the lambs each fall, and says 
the wool much more than pays the ex- 
penses of keeping the sheep the entire 
year. Mr. Lyle was formerly an ex 
tensive hog raiser, but has almost 
given up hogs for sheep. 

Ralph C. Hamilton, manager of the 
Palace meat market, has been trying 
to get the farmers here to raise more 
sheep and has been preaching to them 
on the subject of raising until he has 
converted many of them. Mr. Hamil 
ton said: “I paid James S. Adams 
nearly $13 per head for some yearling 
sheep last spring when mutton sold 
for 14 cents per pound by the carcass. 
If the grain farmers around here 
would raise more sheep they would 
find a steady market for their mutton 
and get good profits for their venture. 
I would like to see from 25 to 10 
sheep kept on every grain farm near 
Pullman.” 

To encourage farmers to raise sheep 
Mr. Hamilton has arranged to have 
several hundred head brought to Pull 
man, and these will be sold to {arm 
ers in lots to suit, at reasonable prices 
and terms will be given on bankable 
notes if desired. The business mel 
of Palouse country towns are urgils 
that this be done, and it is likely tht 
other towns will follow the same meth- 
ods. The sheep are bought and wil 
be shipped into the Palouse count) 
and sold in lots to suit the farmers. 
Only well bred ewes and pure D 
bucks will be introduced, and it is be 
lieved that after the farmers 6¢ 
started in the business they will find 
it sb profitable that the Palouse ¢oul 
try will become a heavy exporter © 
mutton instead of importing it fot 
home use, as has been done every wit 
ter for several years. 

The farmers are taking kindly 
the plan of Mr. Hamilton, and — 
contracted for several lots of from! 
to 100 to farmers who will try 
raising in connection with grain 
ing. Mr. Hamilton says he expects © 
sell 1,000 ewes in the immediate 
cinity of Pullman, but has arr 
get 2,000 if needed, so that all 
want them can be supplied. 


There is no doubt about results 
from advertising, and when you ” 
buy, sell or exchange for 1 cel 
word you are not spending @ 
money. 
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~ The Dairy 


COST OF COW KEEP. 





The Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
Jege reports that under local condi- 
tions it costs $137.85 a year to main- 
tain each cow in their herd. This ex- 
pense per animal is distributed as fo!- 
Jows: Feed $72.85, bedding $5, labor 
$33.60, depreciation $13, interest $6.75, 
cost of bull keep $3, taxes $1.25, in- 
surance and incidentals $2.40. 

To the average producer of milk 
these figures may appear too high on 
the first reading, but if he will use 
pis pencil and paper and do a little 
figuring, he will find that they are 
about correct. Now, say that each one 
of these cows was producing 8,000 
pounds of milk and 350 pounds of fat. 
If all the whole milk was sold at four 
cents a quart, the income per animal, 
including the value of her calf and 
the manure she produced, would 
amount to approximately $185. This 
would mean a net profit per cow of 
$37.15 per animal. 

Were the owner of such cows sell- 
ing butterfat and feeding the skim- 
milk, his gross income per cow, with 
fat estimated at 30 cents per pound, 
would be about $130. Figuring the 
skimmilk at 15 cents per 100 pounds, 
this amount would be increased to 
$142. It is probable that 8,000-pound 
milk cows would yield a _ larger 
amount of butterfat, this estimate be- 
ing decidedly low. 





MAKEUP OF MILK. 





According to Professor H. D. Rich- 
mond an examination of 19,997 sam- 
ples of milk analyzed gave the follow- 
ing averages: Morning milk, total 
solids, 12.87, and fat 3.56 per cent; 
evening milk, total solids 12.64, and 
fat 3.86 per cent. A long drouth dur- 
ing the summer months affected both 
the quantity and quality of the milk. 
It is usual to find that the solids, not 
fat, are lower in July, August and 
September than during the other 
months. 





THE CONCRETE SILO. 





By P. M. Brandt. 


It has been made part of the duty 
of the Dairy Department of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture to assist 
the farmers of this state in construct- 
ing silos. The college has no interest 
in any particular kind of silo, but 
tries to give unprejudiced information 
concerning all kinds that are adapted 
to the state. .The college is interest- 
ed only in having a large number of 
800d silos built regardless of what 
kind they may be. 

Since there are no dealers in con- 
créte silos or agents distributing in- 
formation in regard to them the farm- 
ers of the state have to rely largely 
upon the College of Agriculture for 
information about building this type 
of silo. The assistance offered by 
the college is in the nature of: supply- 
ing plans for ferms, giving estimates 
for materials; ‘ind as far as possible 
Sending a man to assist in starting 
the construction of the silo. The De- 
Dartment of Dairy Husbandry has 
been led to: give special attention to 
supplying informatica concerning the 
concrete silo on account of the mis- 
Tepresentation this type of silo has 
received at the hands of agents for 
other kinds. 

Every silo which has been built ac- 
cording to the plans supplied by this 
department has been successful. Con- 
trary to reports circulated by certain 
silo agents not a single concrete silo 
built under college. supervision has 
Cracked. Among dozens of concrete 
silos that have been built in this state 
ly four have cracked, and this re- 
tilted from insufficient. reinforce- 
Ment, These silos were repaired by 


putting hoops on the outside and fill- 
ing the cracks with cement, and are 
used today with success. If a con- 
crete silo is properly reinforced there 
is asolutely no danger of its cracking. 

The farmers are also informed that 
silage will not keep in concrete silos, 
which statement has no foundation. 
Reports from over forty farmers using 
concrete silos in Missouri state that 
their silage keeps perfectly. One con- 
crete silo on a farm near Columbia 
has been used five years, and the own- 
er says that not a bushel of silage 
has been spoiled in that length of 
time. The College of Agriculture has 
been entirely unable to locate a con- 
crete silo where the silage has not 
kept when it was put into it in the 
proper condition. 





DEFECT REMEDIED. 





It should be borne in mind that any 
glaring defect in a herd may be cor- 
rected within a few years by using a 
bull which is strong where the females 
are weak. Sloping rumps, uneven top- 
lines, pinched-up bodies and small bar- 
rels may be changed for their oppo- 
sites by using bulls which are not 
open to these objections. Mistakes 
in breeding are easily corrected if per- 
sistent effort is made in an intelligent 
way. 





FEEDING YOUNG DAIRY STOCK. 
Calves dropped in the spring and 
early summer should be growing nice- 
ly by the time they are in their winter 
quarters. They should be early ac- 
customed to eating grain, grass, and 
later in the fall, alfalfa or clover hay. 
It is poor economy to limit their sup- 
ply of youghage, as it develops large 
frame barrels, and gives the appear- 
ance of vigor, and nothing will aid 
this more than clean, well-grown hay. 
The grain ration is necessary for 
steady growth. A ration that is being 
recommended and one that has been 
found satisfactory in the Northwest, is 
a mixture of barley three parts, wheat 
bran one part, and alfalfa meal one 
part. When it can be obtained an ad- 
ditional one part of oil meal or soy 
bean meal may be used, as it gives 
tone and finish to the calves, which is 
desirable. The grain should be given 
in two feedsy morning and evening. 
Regulate the amount of grain to the 
individual calf. No grain should be 
allowed to remain in the mangers 
where it will become musty as diges- 
tion disorders’ will result. Ground 
oats and bran are _ valuable supple- 
ments to skim milk in a ration as they 
contain a large amount of mineral sub- 
stance necessary for good bone.—E, V. 
Ellington, Department of Dairy Pro- 
duction, Idaho Agricultural College. 








THE SCOURING CALF. 





When a calf shows signs of scours, 
the milk supply should be reduced 
one-half, and the amount gradually 
increased as the calf shows signs of 
improvement. 





Cream should have a uniform con- 
sistency as well as uniform ripeness 
when it goes into the churn. 





The farm demonstration was the 
agency that revolutionized agricultur- 
al methods in Denmark and brought 
that country within a generation from 
poverty to thrift and made it the best 
agricultural country in the world. The 
same thing was true of Belgium and | 
other European countries. The yield‘ 
in western Europe is from two and a 
half to three times larger than the 
yield with us, notwithstanding their 
land has been under cultivation a 
thousand years longer than our own. 
Why? Scientific agriculture and bet- 
ter preparation of the seed bed, con- 
servation of moisture, careful selec- 
tion of seed, better cultivation and 





some fertilizer. 


ut Caltle 


LIVESTOCK THE FARMERS’ 
CHEMIST. 
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To arrange for a transposition of 
the waste occasioned by the non-util- 
ization of products of the farm into a 
profit showing state is one great prob- 
lem of the present day farmer. To 
convert into a greater profit the fruits 
of his labor is his most natural and 
laudable desire. The quickest, surest 
and most successful solution of both 
these problems is by means of good 
livestock on the farm. Good horses 
and mares, good mules, good cattle, 
good hogs and sheep. 
duction of animal food is increased 
steadily from this good day on, our 
nation will cease to be the great meat 
eating nation that it now is, with the 
corresponding reduction of vigor and 
vitality of our race, and we may some 
day expect to see in our public places 
statues to honor the parties who in- 
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produced and properly prepared for 
market. In one case that of a tenant 
farmer, it was the production and 
sale of a few young mules each year. 
He works cheaper mares and sells the 
high priced mules to his borrowing 
friends, ,Jn another case it was the 
sale of yearling and two-year-old cat- 





troduced potatoes as is now the case | tle and hogs where several cows were 


in Germany. 


| milked, selling the butter and using 


With the present visible meager /the milk to fatten pigs and produce 


and sheep it is 
ever see 
for 


supply of cattle, hogs 
not probable that we will 
much lower prices permanently 
these animals than we now have. In- 
stead, we may expect a steady in- 
crease in values as has proved to be 
the case in all the congested nations 
of Europe. At present prices of feed 


the profit in finishing livestock, that 
is, making fancy “toppy” stuff for 
market, is very fair. 

However, in both feeding and 


breeding the first and most important 
principle is the quality of the stock. 
A scrub of anything is the sorriest 
property known, both in one’s note 
case and in one’s feed lot. You can 
feed a scrub more than a grade ani- 
mal and when you are done you still 
have a scrub—just a scrub. But feed 
your graded animal well, intelligently 
and systematically and he will show 
you a profit on both your feed and 
your labor. He will consume a great 
many of the products that are not 
otherwise utilized and will turn your 
dross into gold—the modern alchem- 
ist. As for instance a bunch of sheep 
on a_ stubble field and running 
through the corn rows after the plant 
has fruited. Their gain costs noth- 
ing and they will fatten remarkably 


fast on this kind of range. With 
plenty of water, shade and careful 
atention the losses should not be 


worth speaking of even though that 
is a hard time of the year on sheep. 
Then again, if a stalk of corn 40 per 
cent of the nutrient value is said to 
be in the stalk and 60 per cent in the 
ear. In using the ear alone little 
over one-half the value is utilized— 
throwing the stalk away—selling the 
ear corn on the market, a most waste- 
ful proceeding. A silo will utilize all 
the plant, get 100 per cent feeding ef- 


ficiency and thus again we have a 
demonstration of livestock as_ the 
practical means of transforming 


waste into profit. 


The Benefits Show Themselves. 

Three or four years ago my atten- 
tion was attracted by the balances 
maintained by some customers of our 
bank. All these were men of modest 
means, not conducting farming oper- 
ations on a grand scale, no great 
grain crops, no big gangs of cotton 
pickers in the field, but they always 
had money. When we were loaning 
the grain farmer and the cotton farm- 
er from $300 to $2000 each, these men 
were usually depositing money in- 
stead of borrowing. When the grain 
and cotton “croppers” were arranging 
for credit with the merchants these 
men were paying cash for their sup- 
plies and getting them at a discount 
from 10 to 20 per cent over the prices 
paid by the credit seekers. An in- 
vestigation showed that the secret of 
success of these men was occasion- 





ed largely by their sales of livestock 


calves. Another fed hogs strictly and 
another produced hogs and sheep. A 
lady customer of ours cleared enough 
in one year from several cows by sell- 
ing the butter and cream and feeding 
the skimmink to calves and pigs to 
pay for a piano and help with the 
household expenses. Her husband sold 
cotton, wheat and surplus oats in ad- 
dition that year, but she saw to it that 
every ear of corn that was produced 
on that place was fed and marketed 
on the hoof. 

When at harvest time and in the 
fall after the cotton was sold and it 
was time to pay the notes off of the 
big croppers, the smaller stock farmer 
was not paying off any notes, he had 
his cotton, wheat and surplus oats 
clear and was usually selling about 
that time a bunch of choice hogs that 
were farrowed in March before. Inci- 


dentally he didn’t have to buy his 
meat for the next year, either.—J. B. 
Preston. 





THE MEAT SHORTAGE. 
During the past twelve months cat- 
tle buyers have been active in Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida, purchasing cattle to be 
shipped to the middle western mark- 





ets as either canners or stockers. 
The prices paid for canners during 
this period have been so high that 


thousands of cows and heifers have 
gone to the shambles which should 
have been retained on the farms for 
breeding. 

This is especially noticeable when 
the receipts of southern cattle at the 
St. Louis market for the last twelve 
months are compared with those for 
any previous period of similar length. 
The receipts of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana cattle at that market 
have almost doubled during this be- 
riod. Since the first of February 
buyers from the farms and ranches 
of the west have been scouring the 
gulf states in search of breeding 
stock. 

A few years ago this class of cattle 
would have been scorned by the west- 
ern ranchman as breeding stock, but 
with this shortage of cows for breed- 
ing purposes the ranchcrs are glad 
to get these cheap cows, to which 
they will breed good beef bulls. The 
half-breeds resulting from this mat- 
ing make fairly desirable beef ani- 
mals. Several thousand cattie have al- 
ready been sent from these states 
to Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, and 
some of them are said to have been 
shipped as far as Montana. 





Anything—everything can be adver- 
tised at 1 cent a word in our slassified 
columns. Try a small ad four times. 





It will pay. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


R. P. Miller, Jr., of Macoupin Coun- 
ty, Ill, came in Monday with two 
loads of sheep, which were sold by 
Simon-Wiggs Commission Co. 


Griffin Bros., Wheeler, Miss., topped 
the Mississippi cow market last week 
with a car of cattle, sold by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Commission Co. 


Overfelt & Atkinson of Callaway 
Co., Mo., was on the market Friday 
with a load of steers and hogs which 
were sold by Henry Commission Co. 


J. R. Hawkius, of Richland, Mo., 
was on the market with 20 Southwest- 
ern steers, averaging 1198 lbs., which 
sold for $7.50, by Clay, Robinson & Co. 

E. E. Hoke, of Lebanon, Mo., had 
one load of mixed butcher cattle on 
the Stock Yards market Friday. The 
Henry Commission Co. handled the 
sale. 


Shippers Live Stock Commission 
Company sold 18 head of cattle for 
Carter Bros, of Pike County, Ill. last 
Thursday that averaged 1368 pounds 
at $8.60 per hundred. 

Irvine & Wilson, of Bowling Green, 
Mo., among the biggest shippers to 
this market, had one car sheep on 
Monday’s market which were sold by 
Clay, Robinson & Co. 


“ Pat Shea, of Basco, Ill, was on 
Monday’s market with three loads of 
choice heavy hogs, which were sold 
by Woodson-Fennewald Commission 
Co. at satisfactory prices. 

J. D. Sevier, of Jacksonville, IIL, 
was on Monday’s market with one load 
of mixed cattle and a load of sheep, 
which were sold very satisfactorily by 
Simon-Wiggs Commission Co. 

C. S. Garrett, of Callaway Co., Mo., 
was at the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards Monday with a load of cattle 
which were sold by Woodson-Fenne- 
wald at a very satisfactory price. 


Turner Bros., of Laclede County, 
Mo., had a load of grass heifers on the 
National Stock Yards market Wednes- 
day, which were sold by the Moody 
Commission Co. at $7.00 per cwt. 


W. E. Duncan of St. Clair County, 
Mo., had two cars yearling steers and 
heifers mixed on the market this week. 
They were sold at $8.25 per cwt. by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com. Co. 

Crews & Rice, of Texas County, Mo., 
were represented on Monday’s market 
with one car of mixed cattle, and were 
well pleased with sale made by Blake- 
ly-Sanders-Mann Commission Co. 

R. T. Hendricks, of Crocker, Mo., 
had four cars of cattle on Monday’s 
market, which were sold by Clay, Rob- 
inson & Co., and expressed himself as 
very well pleased with sale made. 


Ode Engledow, of Blackwell, Mo., 
was represented on the market last 
week with five cars of cattle, which 
were sold very satisfactorily by the 
National Live Stock Commission Co. 

John Backman, of Bucklin, Mo., was 
on the market last Thursday with a 
load of lambs which sold at $7.85, 
within 15c of top for that day, by 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission Co. 

Chester Wall, of Miller County, Mo., 
came in to market Monday with a car 
of heifers, averaging 725 pounds which 
were sold at $5.85 per hundred by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission Co. 

McMenamy Bros., of St. Charles Co., 
Mo., had two cars of hogs on faarket 
Monday, including 98 heavy hogs, 
which were sold at $8.50 per hundred 
by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission 
Co. 

Crussell & Pitman, of Walnut 
Grove, Mo., which is in Kansas City 
territory, were on the St. Louis Na- 
tional Stock Yards market Monday 
with a load of 189-pound hogs which 


were sold by Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith 
Commission Co. at $8.75 per hundred. 


Morgan & Stokes of Webster Coun- 
ty, Mo., were represented on Monday’s 
market with 50 head of feeding steers, 
weighing 938, which were sold by the 
Shippers Live Stock Com. Co. at 6.90 
per hundred. 


A. B. Price, of Atlanta, Kansas, had 
five loads of cattle, averaging 984 lbs., 
on the market Monday which were 
sold by Woodson-Fennewald Live 
Stock Commission Co. at $7.15 per 
hundred pounds. 


Walsh & Shaw, of Edwards County, 
Ill., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a mixed load of 
butcher cattle, which was sold by the 
Henry Commission Company at a very 
satisfactory price. 

G. L. Parker, of Tracy, Iowa, was 
on the market at the National Stock 
Yards last week with a car of hogs, 
averaging 915 pounds. The consign- 
ment was handled by the National 
Live Stock Commission Co. 


W. E. Cardwell, of Webster County, 
Mo., had two cars of stocker steers on 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards 
market Monday, which were sold by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission Co. 
at $6.50 per hundred pounds. 


John Bunch, of Tipton, Mo., was on 
the market Monday with 43 head of 
erass steers, which averaged 1015 lbs. 
They were sold by Moody Commission 
Co. at a price which Mr. Bunch said 
was very satisfactory to him. 


Lakeland & Barnes, prominent real 
estate and cattle men of Audrain Co., 
Mo., had a load of 927-pound steers 
on Monday’s market, which were sold 
by Woodson-Fennewald Commission 
Co. at $8.30 per hundred pounds. 

L. P. Scott, of Lincoln County, Mo., 
had a load of heavy hogs on market 
Saturday, averaging 275 pounds, which 
were sold at $8.85 per hufidred by 
Nally-Wells Commission Company. The 
hogs were Mr. Scott’s own feeding. 

J. M. Wall, of Miller County Mo., 
was on the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards market Monday with a car of 
cattle and a car of heifers which were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com- 
mission Co. at very satisfactory prices. 

J. C. Morris, of Webster County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
markct Monday with three loads of 
stock cattle, averaging 710 pounds, 
which were sold for $6.60 per hundred 
by the Shippers Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company. 

Dobbins Bros., of Saline County, Mo., 
shipped in two loads of cattle to the 
St. Louis National Stock Yards Mon- 
day, which were sold by the Shippers 
Live Stock Commission Co. The cat- 
tle averaged 1186 pounds and sold for 
$8.35 per cwt. 

Mark McNeil, of Dent County, Mo., 
secured the highest price ever paid 
on the St. Louis market for southwest 
lambs during the month of, August. 
They were sold at $8.00 per hundred 
Friday by Stewart, Son & McCormack 
Commission Co. 

J. E. Moore of Callaway County, 
Mo., one of the biggest shippers and 
land owners in Callaway County, was 
on the market Wednesday with 84 
hogs, averaging 190 pounds, which 
were sold by Moody Commission Com- 
pand at $9.25 per cwt. 

Boulware & Anderson, of Franklin, 
Ill., were represented on Saturday’s 
market with a consignment of 82 hogs, 
29 of which averaged 170 pounds and 
sold at $9.00; 50 head, averaging 231 
pounds, sold for $8.75. ‘The sales 
were made by Simon-Wiggs & Co. 

C. E. Chapman, the big Franklin 





County, Mo., operator, had four cars 


of cattle on the market Tuesday, 
which were sold at attractive prices 
through the agency of Stewart, Son & 
McCormack. Mr. Chapman and his 
genial partner, Jos. J. Martin, paid the 
market a visit on this occasion. 


H. L. Buford, of Shelby Co., Mo., was 
on the St. Louis Stock Yards market 
last week with sheep and lambs, 
among which were lambs at $8.10, the 
highest price of the week, as well as 
the highest price ever paid for lambs 
during the month of August. The 
sheep and lambs were sold by Stewart, 
Son & McCormack Commission Co. 


Jas. Chapman, of Audrain County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Friday with 75 hogs, aver- 
aging 256 pounds. They were sold by 
Moody Commission Company at $8.90 
per hundred. Mr. Chapman is a prom- 
inent farmer and stock raiser and al- 
ways has good stuff. While his hogs 
were heavy they brought a good price. 

Walton & Dawson, of Covington, 
Tenn., had a consignment of cattle on 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards 
market Monday which were sold at a 
very good price for Tennessee cattle— 
the fat steers selling at $5.35. The 
cattle were sold by Draggon, Becker & 
Co. Live Stock Commission Merchants. 
Walton & Dawson are regular ship- 
pers to this market, being represented 
here every week. 


D. M. Griffin of Macon County, Mo., 
was on the market Friday with a load 
of lambs, averaging 71 pounds which 
sold for $8.00 per hundred by Moody 
Commission Company. This was with- 
in 10 cents of the extreme top of the 
market. Mr. Griffin is one of the most 
prominent shippers that comes to this 
market. He has been shippifig to the 
National Stock Yards ever since the 
market was established 40 years ago. 

G. W. Pallardy, of O’Fallon, Mo., was 
was on the market Monday with two 
loads of cattle and a load of sheep 
and hogs mixed. Among his sales 
were 13 stock steers at $6.65 per cwt. 
His veal calves brought 11 cents per 
pound, which was top of thé market 
for calves that day. He also had one 
heifer that sold for $8.50 per hundred. 
The sales were made by Draggon, 
Becker Commission Co. Mr. Pallardy 
is a regular shipper to this market. 


Holnback & Haven, of Greenfield, 
Ill., was on the market at the St. 


—_—__ 
Louis National Stock Yards y 
with 20 head of cattle, averaging 1 
pounds, which sold at $8.75, the 
of the market. These cattle were 
by Sam Hicks of Stoutsville, 1, Th 
were sold by Union Live Stock Com, 
mission Company by Mr. §. T. 

The price obtained for this ‘bunch of 
cattle was not only the top for the da: 
but for several weeks on that welght 
cattle. 


Jos. H. Culdwell, of Washington 
County, Ark., was on the market at 
the National Stock Yards Monday 
with a shipment of 83 hogs, averaging 
200 pounds, which were sold by Dim. 
mitt-Caudle Smith at $8.70, top of the 
late market for the day. Mr. Culdwel 
ships a great deal of cattle to this 
market and as a rule has a good clags 
of stuff. In speaking to a RURAL 
WORLD representative, Mr. Culdwel] 
said that the wheat, oats and hay 
crops were a good average, but that 
rain was needed very badly, there 
having been no rain in his district for 
five weeks. 





FEEDER CATTLE CONTEST was 
OPENED MONDAY. 


The Four Weeks’ Feeder Cattle 
Contest opened at this market Mon. 
day and will continue until the 26th 
of September. It is the first event of 
its kind ever held at a stock yards 
and naturally has aroused consider. 
able enthusiasm among shippers and 
preeders and feeder buyers through. 
out the entire country. 

Prof. W. J. Kennedy, head of the 
Agricultural Extension Department of 
the Iowa Agricultural College, arrived 
here early Monday morning and 
started in the work of judging. The 
professor will judge the entire con- 
test. 

The first entry for the contest was 
made by Rader Bros. & Stokes, of 
Conway, Mo. They entered two joads 
of grade Shorthorns of right good 
quality. These feeders sold later at 
$6.90. 

Prizes aggregating $1,500, including 
one sweepstakes for the best of all the 
loads received, and three prizes for 
each of the seven states included in 
the contest, will be awarded. 


Each of the six states, Illinois, Mis 
souri, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma and 





Colorado, will be entitled to a first 
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prize of $100 in cash, and a second 
prize, $65, and a third prize, $35. 

The idea for the contest originated 
with E. F. Bisbee, formerly at Kansas 
City, and now vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Stock 
Yards. 

Mr. Bisbee has found that cattle 
feeders, particularly in the so@alled 
“corn belt,” are particularly anxious 
about the class of cattle they feed, 
and are trying to get the best and 
highest class of beef breeds. 

In order to stimulate the raising of 
petter “feeders,” the stock yards com- 
pany has posted $1,500 in prizes. Any 
shipper who thinks his shipment is 


‘ worthy of a prize may enter the con- 


test by having his commission man at 
the yards register the shipment to be 
judged. 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 








Slump in Hog Prices—Prices Break 
About 25c and Market is Slow— 
Cattle Strong. 





Receipts Monday—Cattle, 
head; hogs, 8,500; sheep, 
horses and mules, 1,300. 

CATTLE—While there were a few 
loads of right good quality beeves, 
still there was nothing on the strictly 
prime order on sale. A greater part 
of the showing comprised medium to 
handy weights, as there were very few 
heavy steers included in the run. 

Practically all grades of beeves got 
a good trade, as the packers were out 
after supplies and anything which 
would show decent kill were taken by 
them fairly readily. The market was 
active and prices were unevenly high- 
er, as in places they were. called 
strong, while in other spots a 10@15c 
advance was reported. A load of good 
quality yearlings brought $8.75, which 
was the top. The bulk of the supply 
cleared in a range of $7.75@8.35. Me- 
dium grade beeves went generally at 
$7.15@7.65. The bulk of the heifers 
went at $6.75@7.75. 

The showing of cows was only mod- 
erate, and with a good demand the 
market was active and prices strong. 
Packers showed no inclination to ham- 
mer the market, and a good support 
was accorded by the butchers. There 
were practically no fancy cows on 
sale. A good sprinkling of the good 
grades sold in a range of $5.50@6.50. 
Bulk were in small supply and sold 
about steady. 

Interest was lent to the trade in this 
division by the fact that this was the 
first session of the feeder cattle con- 
test to be held at this market until 
the 26th of this month. Up till a late 
hour, but one load had been received 
which was entered in the contest and 
judged and these brought $6.90. 

There were a few outsiders in the 
yards looking for stockers and feed- 
ers and local order buyers and specu- 
lators were also operating on an act- 
ive basis. Light stock steers got the 
center of the demand, although sev- 
eral bunches of feeders were also tak- 
en. Prices were called strong to a 
Shade higher as compared with last 
week, Most of the stockers cleared 


7,500 
6,800; 


‘in a range of $6@6.75, feeders mostly 


at $6.65@7.25. 

An estimate of 100 cars was hung 
up for the quarantine division, and 
the greater part had been yarded at 
a2 early hour. Of the showing close 
to three-fourths were Oklahoma steers 
and these for the most part were 
tassers. There were only a few 
loads of good weight steers included, 
the bulk comprising medium to handy 
Class. 

The market was active, as the sup- 
Dly Was rather moderate for a Monday 
Session. Packers were good purchas- 
‘fs and there was also a strong de 
Mand from the order buying element. 

g00d competition resulted and 
Prices ranged from fully steady to 
strong and a shade higher in places. 
The top was $6.90 and the bulk of the 
steers went in a range of $6.40 to the 


top. A bunch of Mexicans brought 
$5.95. 

HOGS—Only a moderate supply, but 
there was a big break in the market 
on all kinds. Most hogs showed a 
loss of 25c from the close of last week 
and the trade in general is now fully 
50c lower than a week ago, and in 
places the loss is even greater than 
this. All buyers were in a bearish 
mood, but packers were harder to deal 
with than shippers and city butchers. 

The liberal supply of hogs at other 
markets was the main reason for the 
slump in prices. Chicago reported 
59,000 hogs received and the market 
20@30c lower than on Saturday, with 
a top at $8.75. The top here was $8.80, 
and the bulk sold at $8.40@8.65, 
which made this the highest market 
in the West, even if it does show a big 
drop from the close of last week. 

A load of choice hogs that averaged 
203 pounds topped the market, $8.80, 
and this was the only market in the 
West to reach that figure. These hogs 
were purchased by one of the order 
buyers and will be sent Hast for 
slaughter. Other hogs went to ship- 
pers and city butchers at. $8.60@8.75. 
Good iight to medium weights were 
the ones that were liked best and 
brought the top prices. Pigs and 
lights with quality sold well up to- 
ward the top of the market. 

SHEEP—A large supply and as a re- 
sult the market was on a lower basis. 
Both sheep and lambs sold at lower 
prices, but the lambs suffered a great 
deal more than the sheep. It was a 
draggy trade and closed on a weak 
basis. Sheep were not any more than 
a nickel lower, but lambs were 40@ 
50c lower, and even then slow sale, 
and buyers were sorting them pretty 
deep. 

Practically all of the sheep that the 
slaughterers purchased sold at $4.25, 
against $4.30 the latter part of last 
week, but prices are still on a 25c 
higher basis than ten days ago. Breed- 
ing ewes found a rignt fair demand 
and the best sold at $4.70@4.75. Good 
stock sheep and choppers sold at $3.35 
@3.85, plain stockers at $2.50@3.25, 
and bucks at $3.25@3.50. 

A few good lambs sold to the city 
butchers at $7.75@7.90, the latter 
price being the top of the market, 
while the ones that had to go to the 
packers sold at $7.40@7.65, medium 
lambs at $7@7.25, fair at $6.50@7.00, 
and the culls at $4@6. These prices 
are 40@50c lower than the latter part 
of last week. A good grade of lambs 
sold at $7.50, and but little higher. 
Buyers sorted the lambs pretty deep. 


HORSES AND MULES. 


HORSES — The opening session 
swung into line with a generous sup- 
ply. Estimated receipts totaled 575 
horses. Plenty of purchasers were 
around and the material on hand was 
abundant and of the good quality or- 
der which always tends to make a 
much better trade. 

Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@ 250 


Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality... 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... E9@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
I 6 ss.6 chan oh at vo enes 150@250 
Pc oo Five neni s viewes 5@ 20 


MULES—There was a right fair 
trade and a good aggregate of buyers 
were on hand to take the generous 
supply. About 600 head of mules were 
offered and this number for the most 
part consisted of fresh arrivals. 


16 to 161% hands .......... $160@280 
15 to 15% hands .......... 100@225 
14 to 14% hands .......... 60@140 


12 to 13% hands 
OE ics cae ta Re eeic <9 


50@120 
20@ 75 





Mr. Gustave Bischoff, president of 
the Independent Packing Co., of St. 
Louis, also president of the American 
Beef Packers Association, was at the 
Nationa] Stock Yards Monday to greet 
Prof. Kennedy, who is to judge the 





F. F. Hunniger 
W. E. Talkington 
Geo. Tipton 


Personal 


Phone: 
Bell, Bridge 50. 
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Cattle Department Office Hog Department 
J. W. Sanders F. L. Ballard H. W. Mann 
H. B. Sanders Clara Lynch Mike Daley 


Established 1872 ° 


BLAKELY-SANDERS-MANN CO. 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 
All Stock Consigned to Us Will Receive Our 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Reference: The National Stock Yards National Bank 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
ILLINOIS 


All Our Salesmen Are Members of the Firm 
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|% Sheep Department 
> D. P. Collins 


Incorporated 1890 


Attention 


Phone: 
Kinloch, St. Clair 1041 
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SHEEP SALESMAN 
A. K. Miller 


KIN., ST. CLAIR 1306 








Bank of Eolia, Eolia, Mo. 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 
Dem ONCE CRON ONO ROR OEO ROR CEONSETESES 


3 Str Bt BCRCRCRCRCRCECERC RC RSCECEOES 
g HOG SALESMAN CATTLE SALESMEN 
J. W. Bowles J. W. Bibb J. H. Simeock 
> E.C. Chambers J. W. Johnson 
@ BELL, EAST 636 W. R. Wilson 
4 ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS ANSWERED PROMPTLY 
e J. W. BIBB, Manager 
> Shippers Live Stock Com. C 
: Shipp ve Stock Com. Co. 
e (INCORPORATED) 
e Solicit Your Consignments ef 
°. CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 
e e CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
: Seateionans National Stock Yards National Bank 
” 
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S. TOM BOOTHE 





FRANK G. McCHESNEY 


UNION LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


SELLERS OF 


CATTLE, HOCS AND SHEEP 


EXPERT SALESMEN IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
Long Distance Phones: Bell, Bridge 561; Kinloch, St. Clair 465. 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM J. RICE 











Monday and is to continue for four 
weeks in September. The gentlemen 
had a very interesting conversation in 
Mr. ®Disbee’s office relative to renew- 
ing the supply of beef for the Ameri- 
can people. 
sensus of opinion that it was up to the 
individual farmer to produce a reason- 
able number of cattle on each farm. 
Mr. Bischoff is one of the oldest living 
Americans in the meat packing busi- 
ness. He was a contemporary of the 
late P. D. Armour and Nelson Morris. 
Fifty years ago he started to work in 
a packing establishment and has been 
engaged in the business ever since. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 





Shorthorns. 
Oct, 2—A. O. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
Net. 14—-C. J. McMasters, Altona, Il. 
Nov. 6—S. P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
Hereford Cattle. 
Dec. 30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 
Feb. 12-18—-Nebraska Hereford Breeders’ 
Assn. at Grand Island, Neb. 
Holstein Cattle. 

Oct. 21—Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Il. 
Feb. 3-4—Henry C. Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 
Red Poll Cattle. 

Oct. 15—Frank Davis, Holbrook, Neb. 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Oct. 22—W. F. Eckles, Green City, Mo. 





Feeder Cattle Contest, which began | 


It seemed to be the con-| % 





BY, SELL, EXCHANGE 


Animals, 
BM aod he 


You can tell 

as the rate is but ONW OBNT FEE WORD 
per insertion, the name and address te be 
counted as of the advertisement. 


000th 0800 4ehonseeeneres eererrrrres | | | 
Taclosed please Gnd $.......fer which 
imgert my........ word advertisement (at 


1 eent & word) as written em the shest 
attached, in your WANT DEPARTMENT 
ef COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, same to 
your earliest pessible issue. 

be ee eee 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
mo one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon, R1. Georgetown, Ohie. 


Horticulture 


TENTATIVE GRADES FOR CORN 
FORMULATED. 








Under authority from Congress, con- 
tained in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fix definite 
grades for grain, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through its 
office of grain standardization of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, has com- 
pleted the necessary investigations to 
justify the fixing of definite grades 
for commercial corn. Prior to the 
final fixing of these grades by the de- 
partment, a formal hearing will be 
held in Washington the latter part of 





September or some time during Octo- | 
ber, the exact date to be announced | 
later. | 
Tentative Grades for Commercial Corn 

Formulated by the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. 

Grade Classification—White, yellow 
and mixed corn: No. 1, 14.0; No. 2, 
15.65: No. 3, 17.5; No. 4, 19.5;- Nos.5, 
21.5; No. 6, 23.0. Maximum percent- | 
age of moisture:, No. 1, 2; No. 2, 4; 
No. 3, 6; No. 4, 8: No. 5, 10; No. 6, 15.| 
Maximum percentage of foreign mate- | 
rial, including dirt, cob, finely broken | 
corn, other grains, etc.: No. 1, 1; No.| 
2, 1: No. 3, 2: No. 4, 2;. No, 5, 3; oad 
6, 5. Maximum percentage of badly | 
broken or “cracked” corn, not includ- | 
ing finely broken: No. 1, 2; No. 2, 3; 
No. 3, 4: No. 4, 4; No. 5, 5; No. 6, 7.| 

Sample: See General Rule No. 6) 
for sample grade. 

General Rules. 

1. The corn in grades No. 1 to to 
No. 5 must be sweet. 

2. White corn, all grades, shall be at | 
at least 98 per cent white. 

3. Yellow corn, all grades, shall be 
at least 95 per cent yellow. 

4. Mixed corn, all grades, shall in- 
clude corn of various colors not com- 
ing within the limits for color, as pro- 
vided for under white or yellow corn. 

5. In addition to the limits indi- 
cated, No. 6 corn may be musty, sour, 
and may also include corn of inferior 
quality, such as immature and badly 
blistered. 

6. All corn that does not meet the 
requirements of either of six numeri 
cal grades by reason of ‘an excessive | 
percentage of moisture, damaged ker- | 
nels, foreign matter or badly broken | 
corn; or corn that is hot, heat dam-| 
aged, fire burnt, infested with live | 
weevil, or otherwise of distinctly low | 
quality, shall be classed as sample} 
grade. 

7. In No. 6 and sample grade, rea- 
sons for so grading shall be stated 
on the inspector’s ticket or certificate. 

8. Finely broken corn shall include 
all broken particles of corn that will 
pass through an 8x8 mesh wire sieve, 
the diameter of the wire to be twenty- 
five-thousandths of an inch. 

9. Badly broken or “cracked” corn 
shall include all broken pieces of ker- 
nels that will pass through a 4x4 
mesh wire sieve, the diameter of the 
wire to be thirty-six-thousandths of an 
inch, except that the finely broken 
corn as. provided for under Rule 8 
shall not be considered as badly brok- 
en or “cracked” corn. 

10. It is understood that the dam- 
aged corn: the foreign material, in- 
cluding cob, dirt, finely broken corn, 
other grains. etc.; and the badly brok- 
en or “cracked” corn, as provided for 
under the various grades, shal] be 





| under crop ranged from 40 to 
| bushels to the acre, the later being 
| grown on the richest. corn land, which 
|gave at its best when planted under 


|a kitchen window, 





such as occur naturally in corn when 


handled under good commercial condi- 
tions. 

11. Moisture percentages, as pro- 
vided for in these grade specifications, 
shall conform to results obtained by 
the standard method and tester as de- 
scribed in Circular 72, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Note—Acidity: The grain standard- 
ization investigations of the depart- 
ment have shown that the “degree of 
acidity” is a most important factor in 
determining the soundness of corn, 
and likewise its safety for storage and 
for shipment. 

OKLAHOMA PEOPLE GOING IN 
FOR CULTIVATION OF PEANUTS. 





Land that would not produce a third 
of a bale of cotton, or even 25 bushels 
of corn to the acre, is now being used 
for raising the popular goober. That 
very same land with its starvation re- 
turns for the slavery devoted to its 
cultivation has become comparatively 
a basis of wealth to many farmers 





who are raising peanuts, and is now 
giving the farmer profits of from $35 
to $100 an acre. In Stephens County 
this year 15,000 acres will produce 
peanuts, which is the largest acreage 
under crops of any county in the state. 
The vield last year from 5,000 acres | 
150 


| 


corn 60 bushels to the acre. The pea- | 


|nut yield beat the corn badly and | 


won out a fine surplus. On the mar- | 
ket peanuts have been selling for 70c | 
per bushel. Everything on the farm | 
will thrive and grow fat on them— 
from the children to the pigs. Noth- | 
ing is more healthful for children to} 
eat. Poultry fattens readily on pea- | 
nuts; cattle and horses will turn up 
taeir noses up at choice alfalfa hay to 
eat peanuts and peanut hay, and hogs 
and poultry acquire a distinct and de- | 
lightful flavor when fattened on pea- 
nuts. Many farmers turned their hogs 
into the fields and let them root pea- 


nuts for themselves, so as to give | 


them good 
thrifty. 


exercise and keep them 
The cost of cultivating and | 


harvesting peanuts is about the same | 
acre: | 


as for corn, averaging $12 an 
Like any other crop the peanut re- 


sponds to cultivation, and the grow- | 


ers’ success depends chiefly on the 


amount of attention he gives it. 


and a half to two tons per acre. 


crop. Seed nuts are worth as high as 
$1.25 per bushel. The best seed is al- 
ways the cheapest to get.—H. M. Wol- 
verton. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 

A pot or box of parsley, growing in 
is both useful and 
ornamental. 

Daffodils and hyacinths often come 
out well in the spring, though thev 
are not as sure as tulips. 

Butternuts and black walnuts may 
be harvested at any time now. They 
should be well dried before storing 
for winter use. 


Currants and gooseberries may be | 
| What makes the swine so healthy feel, 
| And never raise a hungry squeal, 


pruned this month. Take out all dis- 
eased wood; and if the new shoots are 
too crowded, remove a part of them. 

Bulbs for fall planting should be 
ordered at once. From September 15 


to October 15 is a good time to plant | 


them. Tulips and crocus do well any- 
where in Minnesota. 

Celery may be bleached by gradual- 
iv drawing the: earth up around the 
plant; being careful not to put wet 
earth near the stem, or to handle the 
plants when wet; as this causes rust- 
ing or decay. Celery will bleach in 
from 10 days to 3 weeks. Boards are 
often used instead of dirt. 

Cuttings of this year’s 
currant wood may 


growth of 
be made. 


scientifically tempered. 


on blank bolts. 


| RAL. WORLD. $1.00. 


Pea- | 
nut hay has the same feed value as | 
alfalfa, and the yield runs from one | 
The | 
hay should pay for raising the peanuit | 


What is the crop that always pays 








‘Franklin County, 


These 


Crain, Clover and Crass 
CHAS. g. PRUNTY, e 


SEEDS 7. 9and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT Louis 
THE CROCODILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 


FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World 
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SCREWDRIVER 
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RE-THREADING 


A} 


BEFORE 
Six Handy Farm Tools injOne 


THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 
Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. It is 
81% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 

A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning 
up and re-threading rusted and battered threads; also for cutting new threads 
Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery. 

Teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black, making them hard and 
keen. 

The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than that to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, besides an 
extra trip to town for repairs. 

Requires no adjustment; never slips; is simple and always ready for use. 

Will work in closer quarters than any other wrench. 

Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 

Handy for removing all removable calks. 

Light, strong, compact and easily carried in the hip pocket. 

A convenient household wrench. A real farm tool. 

Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMAN’S RU- 
Send in your order at once. 
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| should be about eight inches long, and|OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 


be set firmly in rich, sandy loam.' 
Leave but one or two of the top buds, 


out. When the ground freezes, cover | tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
with earth or mulch. They should | we offer yOu choice of the followin 
form some roots this fall, ready for a premiums with the RURAL wane 


rapid growth next spring. Cultivate fo best 7 
r the regula 
thoroughly next season, and they wii! $1.00: egular subscription price of 


be ready to set permanently next fall. | 
—LeRoy Cady, Horticulturist, Univer-| RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 
sity Farm, St. Paul. | Globe-Democrat 
——_—__— RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 
Republic, and Farm Progress. .$1.00 
| RURAL WORLD and the Crocodile 
Wrench (six handy farm tools in 
; | One) 
perfume, the 
|; RURAL WORLD and the Speedy 
Stitcher (mend your own harness at 


To secure new or renewal subscrip- 


ALFALFA. 


What makes the landscape look so 
fair, 
blossoms 
air, 
What plant repays the farmer's toil 
And will enrich the worn-out soil? home) 

ALFALFA! } RURAL WORLD and one Rust-Proof, 


| Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor 
i RURAL WORLD and _ Government 
And will mature in forty days, | Land Book (Official) 132-p.....$10 


Resisting drouth and frost and heat, | : 
Whose roots reach down one-hundre1| RURAL. WORLD and Richard Boy! 
ston Hail’s $2 Book on Farriery, 


feet? ALFALFA! | 
| that should be in the hands of all 


horse owners...... $1.29 
RURAL WOF.LD and McCall’s Fashion 

Magazine, one year 
RURAL WORLD and The American 
Messenger (monthly), interdenoml 
national religious magazine, one 
$1.00 


What bright 


What grows in loam, in clay and sand, 
What lifts the mortgage off the land, 
What crop is cut six times a year, 
And no foul weeds in it appear? 
ALFALFA! 





|RURAL WORLD and “Making mony 
To put three curls into their tails? | on Farm Crops,” illustrated — 
ALFALFA!| 288 pages, cloth, price $1; Fru 
| Grower and Farmer, alt three. $1.00 
What makes all other stock look nice,, RURAL WORLD and Course of Le 
And brings the highest market price, sons on Real Estate $1.00 
What Otis the milk pails, feeds the| RURAL WORLD and Farm and Home, 
call, | one year $1.00 
|RURAL WORLD and Fruit Growét 
| and Guide Book $1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Ameri 
A small ad sold a 116-acre farm in zine 
Missouri, and the| We wilt renew :your subscription to 
owner ordered the ad stopped. Only| the RURAL WORLD and send the 
1 cent a word. ‘paper one year to a friend for...$1.00 


And wholesome food that never fails 


And makes the old cow almost laugh? 
ALFALFA! 
—Unidentified. 
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It Y or hover floor so the chicks may|them. All additions or changes should EGGS FUR BATOMING. 34, fer $150, 
j ick 30 for $2.75, 100 for §6.00. rom Bx- 
€ Pou ry ard scratch in this. If the chicks can be be gradually made, If the fowls are hibition’ Barred Plymouth Rook oad 
raised at all, they will unquestionably | doing well on what they are getting, gingie Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
— do well on the above feed. no change should be made at all. 





FEEDING THE BABY CHICKS. 





Thousands, yes, millions of baby 
chickens die on Missouri farms and 
in Missouri poultry yards each season. 
4s a result, the loss in eggs and labor 
jn hatching is tremendous. Much of 
this is due to improper methods of 
feeding and can be avoided. The new- 
ly hatched chick is a very tender and 
frail little creature just after having 
picked his way from the shell. The 
comfort of the chicks, and the feed 
given them are the two main things 
which will mean your success or fail- 
ure, and these are the two things 
which require your most careful con- 
sideration at this time. See that they 
are comfortable, not to the extent that 
you nurse them, but they must be 
kept reasonably warm, dry and active. 

Some of the mistakes in feeding are 
those of feeding too soon after being 
hatched, feeding too freely, feeding 
sloppy food, feeding too much corn, 
feeding commercial grit at the start in- 
stead of sand, feeding other ingredl- 
ents which should not be used at the 
yery beginning. These and similar 
mistakes tend to irritate the digestive 
organs and intestinal tract. Such 
practices often result in the chicks 
having diarrhea. The chicks become 
dumpish, get out of condition and die 
rapidly. 

During the past two years we have 
tried out several methods of starting 
baby chicks. If you are troubled with 
diarrhea of any kind, or lack of vi- 
tality, or slow growth, then try the 
following plan. It has been one of 
the most successful plans of feeding 
baby chicks which we have ever used. 

We sprinkle a little clover chaff or 
fine cut straw or clean litter, free from 
must and mold, over the floor of the 
brooder or hover before the chicks are 
placed in it. We provide a_e small 
fountain of pure water. The chicks 
are not fed for forty-eight hours or 
more after they are hatched. Don’t 
feed too soon. Give the chicks time 
to assimilate the yolk of the egg 
which contains enough food to last 
them several days. 


Begin by feedfng a mixture of two- 
thirds rolled oats and one-third wheat 
bran mixed with a smali amount of 
charcoal. This is fed on a clean board 
or paper four or five times a day, and 
only a small quantity fed at a time. 
We remove the feeding board after 
the chicks are through eating. Clean 
sand is given about the time the first 
feed is given, and no grit is given 
before. We think sand is better to 
start chicks with than commercial 
grit, if it can be secured, and if not, 
then use fine commercial grit very 
sparingly until chicks are at least ten 
days old. After the chicks are a week 
ld we begin to add a little commer- 
tial chick feed to the above mixture 
and gradually increase this until the 
tolled oats and bran are eliminated 
from the first or grain feed. At this 
age, we also begin to feed a dry 
mash,-the mash being bade by mixing 
the following: 

One part wheat bran, one part corn 
meal, one part shorts, one-half part 
alfalfa meal, one-third part rolled oats 
oatmeal. 

We add one-half pound of very fine 
salt to each 100 pounds of the above 
mixture, and also add a handful cf fine 
thareoal. After the chicks are two 
Weeks old, we begin to add a small 
Wantity of dry beef scraps to the 
Mash mixture. If the chicks are on 
free Tange, and get plenty of bugs and 
worms, they do not need the beef 
Scraps. After the chicks are a week 
“ld, the grain mixture should be 
arown into a fine clean litter or 
a into fresh soil so the chicks 

ll be compelled to exercise. If con- 
rage to a board or concrete floor, keep 
r Shovel or several shovels full of 

*an soil on a portion of the brooder 








Some farmer may say, “I cannot af- 
ford to buy the commercial chick food 
nor the rolled oats.” We wish to say 
that you can well afford to buy any- 
thing for the first few days feeding if 
it will insure you a greater number of 
strong chicks and lessen your mortal- 
ity. One sack of commercial chick 
feed and a 25-cent box of rolled oats 
will start quite a large bunch of 
chicks. You can work gradually into 
the use of cracked corn, 
kaffir corn after the chicks are six 
weeks old: 

We give our young chicks all the 
sour milk or buttermilk they want 
from the time they are hatched until 
fully matured if it can possibly be sup- 
plied. If you chop up a few onions 
occasionally for the youngsters, these 
are good for them, keep them in good 
condition; and help supply the green 
food. The infertile eggs may be boiled 
and mixed with some of the dry mash 
and fed to the chicks, also bread 
crumbs. 

When the chicks have reached the 
age of six weeks we then place a dry 
mash before them composed of 2 parts 
bran, 1 part shorts, and 1 part corn 
meal. This is placed in a hopper. It 


wheat and | 


Probably the most common error is 
“learning too fast.” It is a noteworthy 
fact that, as a rule, by the close of 
the first year the beginner forms the 
opinion that he knows it all. Thirty 
years spent in the poultry yard has 
taught the writer that he has much 
yet to learn. There is always some- 
thing new turning up. 

The wise man reads, studies, prac- 
tices and investigates, thus daily add- 
ing to his store of knowledge. 


must not become faint-hearted. They 
must put their shoulder to the wheel. 
In all occupations the successful ones 
are those who stick to their work. 

There will be dark clouds—it is so 
in all businesses. There will be days 
of discouragement, but the wideawake 
man battles right along, never tiring, | 
never getting the “blues.” He knows 
that “every cloud has a silver lining,” | 


and that the sun will surely shine 
some day. 
The poultry business wants men | 


with pluck. 
MICHAEL K. 
Hammonton, N. J. 


BOYER. 








| While certain breeds are more in- 


Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress B&. Y 
Farmington, Mo. 


GEER, Lock Box 104, 





REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 


For the months of June, July and Aug. 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 
horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 50; $6 
for 100. For Light Brahma Es, 2 for 


15; $3 for 30. Audress Michael yer. 
Box Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., New 


lersey 








is also a good idea to mix a little fine| clined to yellow skin than others, the 
charcoal in this ground feed, also a| fact remains that even naturally yel- | 
half pound of fine salt to every 100 | low-skinned fowls can have the color 
pounds of the mixture. This mash is| of flesh changed by feeding according- 
used until they are fully matured. | ly. Corn and cornmeal is the proper 
From the time the chicks are six | food for producing yellow carcasses 
weeks old until maturity, you can feed | while fattening. 
them equal parts of cracked corn and | —— 
wheat, fed in hoppers. [f you cannot Assorting market eggs according to 
furnish your chicks with the sour milk | size and color is a good _ business 
or buttermilk, it may be necessary for} move. 





| buyer. 





you to add one-half part of high grade 
dry beef scraps to the dry mash. 

Look out for lice and mites. Keep 
the coops, hovers and houses clean. 
Don't let the drinking pans go dry. 
Keep the chicks active and growing. 


There is no better place on a farm to | 


grow them than along the edge of the 
corn field. Pull your coops and colony 
houses there this season and give it 
a trial. The chicks will follow the cul- 
tivators across the field, consume 
many injurious insects and worms, 
and will grow strong and husky.. 





MISTAKES OF THE BEGINNER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is well 
for the beginner to accept the advice 
of men who are veerans in the sery- 
ice in order that they may avoid many 
of the stumbling blocks. 

Too many novices start on too large 
a scale. They are not content to be- 
gin at the bottom round of the ladder 
and gradually ciimb to the top. That 
is too slow for them. If blessed with 
sufficient capital they are pretty sure 
to start on a large scale. Without 
experience, is it any wonder that they 
do not succeed? 

But this is not the only cause of 
failure with the beginner. The others 
might briefly be stated as having too 
much land; buildings too scattered, 
entailing too much unnecessary labor; 
the breed or breeds selected not be- 
ing suited for the purpose intended; 
houses not built upon the sanitary 
plans; too much changing of the, bill 
of fare: unmindful of small details; 
harboring too much unprofitable stock; 
carelessness in caring for ailing birds; 
relying too much on hired help, and 
learning too fast. 

It is a waste of money to buy too 
much land. From five to ten acres is 
sufficient for the largest kind of plant. 

A general mistake is the continual 
changing of the bill of fare. There 
should be one system in feeding, and 
that regularly followed. The bill of 
fare should contain he greatest va- 
riety possible, but the system should 
not be changed. New articles of food 
should not be given to the exclusion 
cf others until the fowls have had a 
chance to become acquainted with 


It attracts the eyes and the ap- 
petite of the buyer, and the sale is 
readily made. It always pays to ca- 
ter to the whims of the buying public, 
notwithstanding what our own person- 
al ideas may be. 





The nest egg theory is ouc of date. 
| There used to be an old-time belief 
| that. it was necessary to have nest 
| eggs in order to induce the hens to, 
|lay. There can be but one virtue in | 
| the nest egg, and that is to teach the 
hens to lay in particular nests, but | 


| when 


Beginners must go in to win. They the nest egg has no influence what 


ever on production. 


ee 


Much of the mortality among little 


chicks is due to their being fed too 


soon. One writer recgmmends that 
they be not fed under 72 hours from 
the time they are hatched. While we 
know it is a mistake to place food be- 
fore newly-hatched chicks, at the 
same time we are not ready to make 
them wait 72 hours for their first meal. 
Forty-eight hours is plenty long 
enough time, and a chick at that age 
will be in a better condition to par- 


| take of food than it would be at 72 
| hours, when the want of food has be- 


gun to weaken the little ones. The 
food in the chick when hatehed wiil 
be fully assimilated, digested, and al- 
lowed to pass from the bowels when 
48 hours old. 


Here are a few hints to those who 
are in the business of raising market 
poultry: Market the roosters separ- 
ately. Aim to attract the eye of the 
Have regular market days. 
Try to build up a reputation for prime 
stock. Grow bone and muscle first, 
and then fatten. Big combed broilers 
are apt to be wrongly classified in 
market. Always notify your commis- 
sion merchant before shipping. Young 
fowls shipped with old stock will com- 
mand old stock prices. Poultry should 
be killed the day before marketing 
going direct to the consumer. 
Do not mix white-skinned chickens in 
the same shipment with  yellow- 
skinned ones. Have a tag fastened on 
each fowl you send to market. It is 
the best way to advertise your stock. 
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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION, 








Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
year. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
WORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is weeeee when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious,are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL, 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a lMmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer’s can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. mone¥ 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
eashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 





The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 








Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Organization along co-operative 
lines has been demonstrated to be of 
great value to the farmers in Euro- 
pean countries and well directed work 
of that kind ought not to be delayed 
or meet with indifference in the 
United States. The key to the Ro- 
setta stone ‘is “Co-operation.” 





Farmers must have the help that a 
first class up-to-date . agricultural 
paper only can give. You cannot work 


| be.affected by the dry season in Kan- 


without tools, and you must keep 
posted on the best methods of farming, 
stock raising, etc. The farm paper is 
essential to your success. Send in 
your renewal subscription. It is the 
best investment you can make. 





Mr. S. S. Sailer, of Mt. Carmel IIL, 
whose able article on alfalfa appeared 
in last week’s issue of the RURAL 
WORLD, while talking to friends at 
the National Stock Yards said he had 
been a subscriber to COLMAN’S RU- 
RAL WORLD for more than forty 
years and had always received much 
pleasure and benefit from its weekly 
visits to his home. 





The soaking rains that have so be- 
latedly come in Kansas and vicinity 
will help the pasturage greatly and 
enable farmers who have lost their 
corn to grow alfalfa for fodder before 
cold weather. The drouth now being 
broken, the corn crop in the South- 
west is likely to yield more in bushels 
than the most pessimistic estimate of 
the past week allowed. 





Esperanto’s possibilities will be 
strikingly shown during the interna- 
tional congress which is being atten/1- 
ed by 1100 delegates from 23 nations. 
The doctors recently assembled in 
London might very well have added 
Esperanto to their list of official lan- 
guages, but got on with English, 
French, German and Italian. But is it 
not the least bit ironical that the doc- 
tors, who have stuck so faithfully to 
their scraps of medieval Latin should 
not be able to use it to make them- 
selves understood? 





The enrollment at the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural Colleg@ next fall will not 


sas this summer. The _ agricultural 
college expects, on the other hand, an 
increase over last year’s total at- 





tendance of 2,928. The correspond- 
ence from prospective students re- 
ceived at the college within the last 
few weeks has been larger than ever | 
before. A light crop of corn this | 
year means that Kansas young men 
won’t have much to do next fall. They 
will have more time for college. 





That he soon w#l inaugurate a cam- 
paign for a federal appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for good roads was the an- 
nouncement of Gov. Major in an ad- 
dress to several thousand persons at 
the Platte County (Mo.) fair last 
week. Gov. Major reviewed the work 
being done in Missouri on the high- 
ways and the good accomplished by 
the two state road days. He declared 
he hoped to interest the governors of 
the various states in his federal aid 
movement and that he _ personally 
would go to Washington during the 
regular session to work for the $50,- 
000,000 appropriation. 





The largest yields of wheat and the 
largest profits result from those meth- 
ods of seed-bed preparation by which 
the soil is worked early in the season 
and kept cultivated until the wheat is 
sown. This was proved conclusively 
in the test of early preparation of 
wheat seed-beds just finished at the 
Kansas Agricultural College. And the 
results obtained this year corroborate 
observations and the results of past 
trials. Early plowing alone was re- 
sponsible for doubling the yield of late 
plowed fields in a number of in- 
stances. A plot plowed seven inches 
deep July 15, on land continuously 
cropped to wheat, yielded 35» bushels 
an acre, while a simiiar plot, plowed 
seven inches deep September 15 yield- 
ed only 17% _ bushels. Almost the 
same gains were made where a rota- 
tion of wheat with corn and oats had 
been practiced, as may be seen from 
these yields: Forty-four bushels to the 
acre where the land had heen plowed 
three inches deep July 15; twenty-five 
and one-half bushels to the acre when 
plowed September 15. 








PROFITS ON FARM PRODUCE TO 
BE INVESTIGATED. 


It is announced that the Department 
of Agriculture, through its Office of 
Markets, will shortly begin a _ thor- 
ough study of what happens to prod- 
uce from the time it leaves the pro- 
ducer until it reaches the consumer. 
A specialist on marketing perishable 
produce will investigate prices re- 
ceived by producers, cost of transpor- 
tation and storage, change of owner- 
ship, accumulated charges, profits and 
other elements. This specialist will 
then study conditions in various sec- 
tions to determine the feasibility of a 
market news service dealing with 
perishable products, and also the best 
method of making statistics of supply 
and demand useful to the farmer or 
truck gardener. 

Other specialists will give attention 
to studying co-operative organizations 
of producers and consumers, including 
co-operative marketing associations of 
farmers and buyers, co-operative 
stores, etc. They will make intensive 
studies of typical communities dealing 
with special products and will assist 
in the formation of new co-operative 
enterprises. An expert in co-operative 
accounting will assist such organiza- 
tions to keep their books and records 
effectively, establish cost systems, and 
follow up methods of handling goods 
en route and on sale. 

Co-operating with other investigat- 
ors will be specialists in transporta- 
tion—men who have had as much rail-| 
road shipping experience as division 
freight agents—who will assist pro- 
ducers in securing proper freight 
rates, and will discuss questions of ex- 
tending facilities, determination of 
rates, routing and other matters con- 
cerned with the speedy and cheap 
moving of produce to cfnters of whole- 
sale and retail demand. 

Yspecial attention is to be given to 
the milling, marketing and utilization 
of cotton seed. A specialist in this 
line will gather full information nec- 
essary for the successful organization 
of oil mills by co-operating producers. 
He will also endeavor to find new 
users and new applications for cotton 
seed and its manufactured products. 

Other specialists thoroughly fami- 
liar with the marketing of cotton in 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma and 
other cotton states, will devote their 
attention to improving trade in cotton 
and devising improved methods of 
handling and selling cotton and seed 
cotton. 





MiIEK SHOULD BE PASTEURIZED 
AT LOW TEMPERATURES. 


In order to determine the best way 
of pasteurizing milk so as to kill the 
disease germs and yet not give the 
milk a cooked flavor or lessen its 
nutritive value, the Department of 
Agriculture, through its Dairy Divi- 
sion, has been conducting a series of 
experiments, treating miik at different 
temperatures and for different lengths 
of time. According to the report on 
these experiments in Bulletin 166 of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, when 
milk is pasteurized at 145 deg. F. for 
thirty minutes the chemical changes 
are so slight that it is unlikely that 
the protein (muscle building element) 
or the phosphates of lime and mag- 
nesia are rendered less digestible than 
they are in raw milk. 

Moreover, from a_ bacteriological 
standpoint, pasteurizing at low tem- 
peratures is found to be more satis- 
factory than pasteurizing at high tem- 
peratures. According to Bulletins 126 
and 161, where low temperatures are 
used the majority of bacteria that sur- 
vive are lactic acid organisms which 
play an important part in the normal 
souring of milk. When milk is effici- 
ently pasteurized at high tempera- 





tures, the bacteria which survive are 
largely of the putrefactive kind, and 
milk so treated if kept for any length 
of time bas a tendency to rot instead 


— 
of sour. From the standpoint of 
omy, the technologist of the 
Division finds that pasteurizing at low 
temperatures calls for less heat, It 
found that it takes about 923 
cent less heat to raise milk to the 
temperature of 145 deg. F. than toa 
temperature of 165 deg. F. A similar 
gain is a saving of the ice needed, 
because it will require 231% per cent 
more refrigeration to cool milk to th 
shipping point when it is pasteurized 
at the higher temperature. The pg 
partment, therefore, recommends that 
“when market milk is pasteurized jt 
should be heated to about 145 deg, 
Fahr. and held at that temperature for 
30 minutes.” 


ING FUNDS WASTED, 


The Office of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture is making 
a strong effort to focus the ming of 
the country on the fact that mainte. 
nance and effective repair are of 
equal importance with the actual jp. 
provement of bad roads. Investment 
of money in new roads does not be 
come real economy until provision js 
made for keeping these new roads jp 
condition after they are built. If q 
new road was built and then allowed 
to fall into disrepair, much of the 
original investment is simply wasted. 

Europe, generally speaking, is ahead 
of the United States in the matter of 
road improvement, but Great Britain 
is struggling with a problem similar 
to the one that confronts the people 
of the United States. In England, 
Scotland and Wales there are no fey- 
er than 2,140 separate authorities who 
between them administer 175,487 
miles of roads, or an average of only 
82 miles apiece. In Scotland, apart 
from the big cities, there are over 200 
burghs, one-half of which have but10 
miles of road apiece to maintain. 
Needless to say, such a minute-mile 
age is insufficient to keep the road 
plant fully occupied all the year 
around, and renders the employment 
of a skilled engineer impossible for 
economical reasons. 

Road building is an art based ona 
science, and trained men and expeti- 
enced men are necessary to secure 
the best results from the expenditure 
of road funds. 

Statisticians have found that al 
though the average expenditure on 
the improvement of roads exceeds 
$1,000,000 a day, a large portiou of 
the money in the United States is 
wasted because of the failure to build 
the right type of road to meet the 
local requirements or the failure to 
provide for the continued mainte 
nance of the improvement. 

The various states and counties it 
the past six months have taken 4 
greater interest in road improvement 
than ever before in the history of the 
United States, and there is now 4 
strong movement to conserve the 
roads of the country where they are 
improved. Scientific maintenance will 
be one of the chief features of the 
work {of the Office of Public Roads 
throughout the present year. 





More than 100.000 pounds of meal 
and eggs, which have been in the cold 
storage houses of Philadelphia since 
1906, were recently condemned DY 
agents of the State Dairy and F 
Commission and warrant swere issued 
for the arrest of the dealers responsi 
ble for the “unfit” products. In addi- 
tion, 40,000 pounds of game which was 
stored in 1911 was tagged as unfit for 
food. Under the new Pennsylvania 


cold storage act, which went into ef- 


fect August 14, there is a penalty of 
$500 or imprisonment or both for stor 
ing beef more than four months; pork, 
sheep and lamb, six months; ¥ 


three months; butter and fish, mine 


months; fowl (drawn), five mootbs; 
undrawn, ten months. 
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SHORT ANSWERS. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

Two queries about ginseng. I do not 
know anything about the growing of 
this plant or where seeds or plants can 
pe bought. Those having them for sale 
should advertise. 

Holstein Cattle—The price of these 
cattle, like all others, is governed by 
the quality of the animal to be sold, its 
record and the record of its sire and 
dam as producers or getters of produc- 
ers. A son of Katy Gerbau or Bano- 
stine Belle might cost $5,000, while an 
individual appearing equally as good 
could be bought for $150. I do not 
think that Holsteins are more subject 
to tuberculosis than other cattle, but 
ynfortunately a good many infected 
animals of this breed have been sold 
in the past few years. 

Wheat Fertilizer—See article by 
prof. M. F. Miller in recent issue. I 
am inclined to think that the use of 
more potash than Prof. Miller recom- 
mends will prove a paying investment. 
At the Ohio Station the use of a com- 
plete fertilizer gave better results than 
any other; with me phosphoric acid 
and potash pay best. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

It is pleasant to note the decided 
movement in favor of Good Roads in 
many western states, and the recent 
two days’ “working. bee” in Missouri 
reminds me that in Ohio we have had 
such an affair annually from time im- 
memorial, until a recent legislature re- 
yealed the law. In olden times a few 
gallons of whiskey was always an ac- 
cmpaniment, and frequent fights re- 
sulted as a matter of course, but since 
lean remember road working days, or 
for fifty years, there was no whiskey, 
wo fights and very little real work 
done, although the plan always did 
some good to the roads. 

Road making, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, always has been, and 
probably always will be, strictly dom- 
inated by political influence, and where 
the most votes can be secured there 
will the most good roads be built. 
Another factor which will always 
prevent a great deal of real improve- 
ment in roads, is the alien land owner, 
whether that alien be in Chicago or 
St. Louis, or a rich banker in our own 
town. He will always kick at having 
to lay down a few hundred dollars to 
make good roads for his tenants to 
travel over. 


We seldom see the name of Col. Geo. 
W. Waters mentioned in connection 
with the road drag, yet he frequently 
told me that he believed that he was 
the first man to propose the drag as a 
road improver, having seen its use on 
race tracks. Just about half the road 
dragging done is wasted time, as the 
drag does but little if any good whén 
the surface of the road is dry, and 
last week I saw a man dragging a 
tad that was so dry that there 
was not a quart of water in a mile of 
i. The time to use a road drag is 
When the road is wet, and the wetter 
itis the better the work. 

When I write or speak of a good 
tad, I cannot imagine anything ex- 
tepting a well-graded and drained 
toad bed, with a sufficient amount of 
“1 surfacing material to sustain 
the traffic 365 days in the year. I have 
been watching governmental reports 
® roads as well as observing the 
building of hard roads in a good many 
laces, and the more I study the mat- 
lr ‘the more firmly convinced I be- 
‘me that the experts of the govern- 
ment all overestimate the necessary 
‘st of making a permanent road. 

It is all bosh to talk about the ne- 
‘sity of spending $10,000 a mile for 
T0ads, that is, unless you are going 

but on high-salaried generals, cor- 
borals “and other scounderals,” as the 

.. Woman said, and make the cost of 
eerrising construction” equal that 

the actual cost of building the road 





itself, as I personally know can be 
easily done. 

The new idea of using some cement 
in road construction is going to make 
possible the building of more good 
roads in sections where nature has 
not given the people a material that 
will wear under traffic, and I have 
often thought that even where fairly 
good road material is found a barrel 
or so of cement to the rod of road 
would many times repay its cost in 
the life of the road, and it would be 
years until repairs were needed. 

Instead of roads costing $10,000 
per mile, first-class highways can be 
constructed, with easy grades and 2a 
12-foot roadbed, for $2,000 to $2,500 
per mile, excepting where the grad- 
ing is extra heavy or material has io 
be transported long distances, and 
this should not deter any of the older 
settled counties in any western state 
from having good roads on al! the 
main traveled highways. 

When lack of funds prevent the ex- 
penditure of this amount, local co- 
operation in the way of grading and 
dragging is the next best thing, and 
by these conditions can be vastly im- 
proved anywhere. 

August 28—Still dry, and people 
hauling water from the river, four to 
six miles. Cooler; prospects of rain. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

Dry weather and short stock water 
make work. One farm a mile from my 
own has had to have water hauled two 
to three miles every summer for years, 
when $100 would have built two good 
cisterns of 200 barrels each. It is not 
necessary to have a building to put 
a cistern by, for four or five three-rod 
strings of four-inch tile will fill a larg- 
er cistern in a wet time. In digging a 
well, and in using some dynamite, we 
find that one can tear up the stone 
better by drilling shallow holes and 
using one stick of 40 per cent dyna- 
mite, than by drilling deep holes and 
using two sticks. A twelve-inch hole 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Who said that the peach industry 
was a dead one? A _ million dollar 
crop in Howell and Oregon counties is 
the biggest thing that ever happened. 
—Howell County Gazette. 

Mack Thralls has been appointed 
to the Agricultural Board of Missouri. 
He no doubt will accept this place 
and will make Missouri one of the 
best men ever given that position.— 
Urich Herald. 


The drouth-has been very hard on 
Chautauquas this summer. Very few 
of them, we understand, came up to 
last year’s record, and a number lost 
money for the guarantors. The Pal- 
myra guarantors only had to put up 
$44, and they were much pleased to 
get off so light..—Palmyra Spectator. 


“Soon the song of the cane mill will 
be heard in the land,” says a rural ex- 
change. Not much! The modern, 
triple-geared steel sorghum mill 
doesn’t “sing” like the old-fashioned 
wooden grinder, which could be heard 
creaking for two miles on a frosty Oc- 
tober morning.—Columbia Herald- 
Statesman. 

J. H. Hanly, of Monticello, who al- 
ways brings his fine poultry to our 
fair, arrived Monday and is visiting 
his brother, W. M. Hanly, and family. 
Mr. Hanly has a fine display of chick- 
ens and Indian Runner ducks at the 
fair, one of the latter having a score 
of 99 points. These birds will proba- 
bly carry off blue ribbons.—Shelbina 
Democrat. 

Levi Claycomb of Grand River has 
been in Warsaw this week wth sev- 
eral loads of watermelons. He says 
he has considerable land on which 
melons and corn are growing right 
along, as if it was the best kind of 
weather. That is the kind of land to 
keep in the family if the family wants 
land to keep them.—Benton County 
Enterprise. 

Ira Melton left some excellent spec- 
imens of grapes at the Democrat of- 


with one stick at the bottom is much| fice Tuesday, the nicest seen this sea- 
more effective than a twenty-four-inch son for home-grown. Mr. Melton at- 


hole and two sticks in hard rock. 
was always afraid of dynamite, but am 


I; tributes their fullness and good flavor 


to a persistent method of irrigation 


getting over my fear, as there is little which he experimented with all sum- 


danger if the caps, or exploders, are | mer. 


That his scheme was a success 


handled gently and kept away from | is evidenced by the luscious fruit.— 
the dynamite or from fire. We used 4! Sedalia Democrat. 


stick to bore the holes in the end of | 


the half-pound sticks of dynamite, 
used two feet of fuse, and in seven or 
eight blasts never missed one. We 
used clay, sand and drill dust to tamp 
with, and our best shots came from 
drill dust. 

Elm and hickory trees are dying 
from dry weather this’ year, and we 
have lost two or three hickories we 
valued highly. The elms have been 
dying for some years, and it was gen- 
erally supposed that it was from the 
ravages of insects, but our best ento- 
mologists say that it is the result of a 
tendency of the elm to root shallow and 
when a series of dry years come they 
perish. 

Potatoes are selling at $1.50 per 
bushel, and with no crop of late pota- 
toes at all, prices will probably be 
higher than ever known. From a 
standpoint of nutritive value, potatoes 
are never worth $1.50 per bushel when 
compared with other foodstuffs, and 
are pretty dear eating at $1 per bushel, 
but people have got used to them and 
will have them, no matter what the 
price. . 

From everywhere comes the story 
of short crops and dry, hot weather, 
and the other day I heard a real es- 
tate agent cursing the papers for giv- 
ing so mud@h publicity to drouth notes. 
The short crops and dry season will 
make fewer sales of farm lands dur- 
ing the next year, and I am glad of it, 
for I do not like to see farms change 
hands any oftener than is absolutely 
necessary. I noted a partition sale 
last week, 125 acres, at $70 per acre. 
A good farm but it has not been weil 
managed for years. 


} 





Charlie Heim made a “killing” one 
day last week. He bought 202 head 
of cattle from Jimmie Wright and 
drove them to Vandalia for shipment. 
On arriving there he met an Indiana 
man who was after that same bunch 
of feeding stuff. He offered Charley a 
profit of $500 and—he bought some- 
thing. The deal amounted to over 
$3,060.—Middletown Chips. 

H. T. Painter and his son Herbert, 
of near Santa Fe, are having a feeding 
contest of unusual interest. They 
have a bunch of fancy Duroc hogs and 
each one takes a turn cf two weeks 
at caring for them: The hogs were 
weighed every two weeks and a rec- 
ord kept, and the rivalry betweer fa- 
ther and son for the honor of putting 
on the most pounds is keen.—Mexico 
Intelligencer. 

The parched and packed condition 
of our public roads has made it very 
difficult to do road work just at this 
time. It is probably,just as well for 
Bolivar citizens to deposit their mon- 
ey with the road commissioners and 
let it be worked out when conditions 
are more favorable. The committee 
should feel free to ask for even more 
than the value of the two days re- 
quested by Gov. Major, for it can all 
be used to good advantage when the 
rains begin to come.—Bolivar Herald. 

There are many people who are 
thankful for J. A. Greenwell and his 
well. In this serious drouth it is cer- 
tainly a benediction. As many as five 
and six water tanks are there at a 
time waiting for a chance to get tothe 
trough. From 5,000 to 10,000 gallons 
are being hauled away daily. Mr. 





Greenwell makes no charge whatever, 
and is only too glad he can tell his 
neighbors to come and help them- 
selves. The well was dug in 1901 and 
has never been dry.—New Florence 
Leader. 


We would advise no man to sacri- 
fice stock if it can possibly be held. 
There is a chance that even hogs will 
make the feeder something, for it is 
not probable that corn will go much 
higher, and it is pretty certain that 
hogs will go higher when the dry 
weather rush is over. Should hogs go 
to 9 cents, corn can be bought at 90 
and at least an even break made, 
while the feeder will get his 9 cents 
for the framework he had to start on. 
If he sells his framework now -he 
would likely not get more than 7 cents 
for it.—Mail and Breeze. 


As we zo tc press a-deal is being 
perfected whereby the old fair grounds 
on the Blees property will be incor- 
porated into a fair association and the 
stock distributed over the county. The 
purpose of the association is to hold a 
big annual fair at. Macon, beginning 
next year. The need of a fair in Ma- 
con has been felt by the people sur- 
rounding Macon for a long time. 
Farmers in every part of Macon coun- 
ty recognize the need of a big central 
fair at Macon, and for the past year 
particularly have been urging that a 
fair be organized here.—Macon Times- 
Democrat. 


Walter Knox and other farmers this 
week unloaded two carloads of lime- 
stone which was as finely ground as 
flour. It cost $1 per ton at the crush- 
er, with 80 cents per ton for freight. 
Mr. McWillams tells us that the farm- 
ers at Pocahontas have received two 
cars from Chester and one from the 
Cape, while the farmers around the 
Cape have hauled away all the air- 
slaked lime and wood ashes about 
the lime kilns of that city. This shows 
that the farmers are heeding the ad- 
vice given them to use lime, and also 
that quite a large area will be sown 
to alfalfa within the next few weeks. 
—Jackson Items. 

The Progress has been harping on 
the cowpea string for several years, 
but never till last week did we realize 
the greatness of that wonderful le- 
gume. Friday we passed through con- 
siderable territory in the southeastern 
part of the county. Corn there is bad- 
ly damaged, some of the fieids being 
hardly good enough for silage. There 
are few things more desolate looking 
than a field of “fired” corn, yet right 
adjoining it—not even a_= division 
fence—cowpeas are growing thriftily. 
with a rich green color, that is “good 
for sore eyes.” “Cowpea green” is so 
rich that not even the flying dust from 
the road can tinge it—Holden Prog- 
ress. 

T. N. Bondurant, who is Porter Tay- 
lor’s father-in-law, writes from Pueblo, 
Colo., under date of the 20th, that Col- 
orado seemed like an oasis in a des- 
ert after passing through the dry 
country in Missouri and Kansas. He 
says it rains a little every day, and 
that while it is hot in the sun it is 
cool in the shade, and the mercury 
goes down to 60 and 65 every night, 
and they crawl junder blankets to 
sleep well. People are reaching there 
in gangs to buy hay and grain. Mr. 
Bondurant says he has never seen 
anything like the present crop of hay, 
beets and corn in Colorado. The big 
ricks of hay were almost as thick as 
wheat shocks in Missouri, and the sec- 
ond or third crop of alfalfa standing 
waist high. Hay sold there in June at 
$4.50 per ton—Montgomery Standard. 





TO GET ACQUAINTED. 





Get acquainted with the RURAL 
WORLD. You have heard about the 
oldest agricultural and livestock jour- 
nal in the Mississippi Valley. We will 
send you the RURAL WORLD till 
January for 25 cents. Send in your 
name at once. 
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Home Circle 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
JUST GIVE ME A HOME. 


By “Goose Quill.” 


Just give me a home among the hills 
Where solitude reigns supreme; 
For I am tired of city strife, 
I want to rest and dream. 
Away from the flurry and hurry of 
life, 
Away from its killing speed, 
Let me dwell in the hills away from 
its strife, 
Where I can rest and read. 


Just give me a home among the hills 
Where God‘and nature dwell; 
Let me flee from the city and _ its 
screeching mills 
That grind like mills of hell. | 
Give me the musie of the brown. | 
throated thrush, 
And the sweet coo-00-00 of the dove, | 
For I’m sick of the music they thump) 
in a rush— 
I want to rest and love. 





Away from the clatter of the hot: | 
paved street, 
Away from the tyranny of man-made 
law, 
Where I can bathe my burning feet 
In the shade of the dense pawpaw, 
Where I’m as free as the eagle above 
That circles above my head, 
Where I can whistle, talk and spit, 
And leave something behind when 
I’m dead. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM THE LAFONTAINE RANCH. | 
| 
By Aunt Ray. | 
Good morning, RURAL WORLD 
friends. How are you all prospering? 
We are having sunshine and shade; 
have some appearance of rain now. 
We have had a severe drouth this 
summer; crops are short, pastures are 
quiet dry, yet our stock looks fairly 
well. They have plenty of water and 
are changed from one pasture to an- 
other. 


Two weeks ago I went over to the 
peach orchard and there I saw a very 
pretty sight—two long rows of Elberta 
peach trees just bending down with 
large fruit tinged with blush and gold. 
Catalogue-painted pictures don’t com- 
pare with the reality. It surely was 
a pretty sight. That is our oasis on 
the farm. Had we left our orchard 
stand until now we would have real- 
ized quite a little fortune. At Cassville 
they have a fruit growers’ association. 
They shipped their peaches in baskets 
and got $1.40 per bushel. We sold 
ours at 40 cents in the orchard. Have 
all we can use for canning and drying. 
The hogs will have plenty, too. 


I will tell the way I put away driea 
fruit: After I am through drying I 
heat the fruit in the stove until it is 
hot when pressed in the hand; put 
them in a flour sack, tie and leave a 
loop to hang by; then put this sack in 
a paper sack and tie this, leaving the 
first loop out to hang by. I have kept 
fruit two years this way, and it was 
just as nice as when put in the sack. 

Brother Mark has just been to visit 
us from North Dakota, and I gave 
him some apples to take home with 
him that Pearl M. had pared her last 
fall on earth. Brother went on to 
Ohio to visit, but Sister Mary is not 
there. She left us the 29th of April 
and brother and I are all that are left. 
He visited the children of a brother 
and sister, and went to the old Shi- 
loh camp meeting that has been held 
there for sixty years. A nephew and 
Mark went in our old church. Joe 


BEAUTIOL tifler. The race of the 


are. Accent no counterfeits. Send $1 
bill snd vou will receive by parcel 
nost Beautiola and Reantv Cream. with 
fulf particulars. THE REAUTIOLA CO.. 
ae > ty Beantiola Bide. St. Louis, 
Uv. 8S. A. 





The Popular. Magical. 
and Gueranteed Peau. 





played on the organ, “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul,’ and Mark sang. 

Oliver, that red carnation you sent 
us is sure fine. It had over ninety 
blooms at one time, and is always 
blooming. Where could a white one 
of the same variety be found? I grew 
Sprengeri from seed this summer. 
What small seed begonias have, and 
such a very little plant at first, yet 
they make a fine plant. 

Those ancient letters I 
They took me back to the same times. 
Would like to hear from Mrs. Corn- 
man. It seems a long time since ! 
saw her name in the paper. I remem- 
ber the many letters tnat came to our 
house by the writers of the RURAL 
WORLD, and read them, too. Well, we 
are all journeying on to “our home 
over there.” With good wishes to all, 
I am, your friend. 

RACHEL LaFONTAINE. 

Shell Knob, Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AT MY SOUTH WINDOW. 
By Adela Stevens Cody. 

After weeks and weeks of hot, dry 
weather we were blessed with a rain 
on the 18th of this month (August), 
but it came too late to help corn or} 
gardens, although it was a God-send | 
to us on account of the water supply, | 
which was very low in wells and to-} 
tally exhausted in 





streams, cisterns | 
and ponds. | 

We enjoyed a few days of invigorat- | 
ing weather after it, but the mercury | 
is again climbing up to try to reach 
its name-star. 

Mrs. McVey, you have borne s0| 
many sorrows that this new one seems | 
but “fa sorrow’s crown of sorrow” for 
your brow. Rest assured of the love 
and sympathy of the friends who have 
been loyal to you for so many years 
and who pray that you may bear it 
with the bravery which has never yet 
failed you. 

Mrs. Mardis, I found a clump of 
sweet clover at the edge of my for- 
lorn, drouth-smitten garden today and 
I thought of you and the useful clover 
patch beside your home. And the ac- 
count your letter gave of the lady 
who plants pansies at her door makes 
me wish I could meet her and give her 
a friendly handclasp. My mother al- 
ways had a pansy bed near the door. 
We called them “Johnny-jump-ups” in 
those far off days. They were not as 
large nor beautiful as the pansies of 
today, but were very abundant and 
hardy. We do not agree on the suf- 
frage question, but we certainly do 
agree on the subjects of children ani 
flowers. I plucked a handful of my 
sweet clover to strew among the bu- 
reau drawers and wardrobe shelves, 
as it gives clothing a soft fragrance, 
rivaling lavender. 

Mr. Lyon, I was whetting my knife 
to go after your scalp, but Mr. Hen- 
drix has done it so well that I can 
only bow to him and say, “Thank you 
for your gallant defense of a good 
cause.” 

Mr. Freeman, the letters from you 
and Ina May have rubbed the dust of 
years from the memories of that jolly 
gathering of the Circlers at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis, and set me 
wondering about the welfare of all the 
merry crowd which foregathered there. 
What laughter we heard when “Old 
Man Young,” whose writings to the 
RURAL WORLD had caused us to 
think he was a_ wise, gray-bearder 
farmer, was_ presented to us and 
turned out to be a very nice young 
man. Why has he ceased correspond- 
ing with us, I would like to ask? 

Early Alice, I re-read a _ ietter of 
yours which was written a couple of 
years ago, and your description of the 
ruin caused by the drouth that season 
is an exact picture of the devastation 
the dry, hot summer has_ wrought 
here. Why do you not let us hear 


enjoyed. |~ 





how the people and crops of Tona are 
getting along? 
May Myrtle, I am giving expression 


to the desire of many of the RURAL 
WORLD readers when I say, “Please 
come back and give us one of your old- 
time, helpful letters.” 

Well, as a six-year-old neighbor told 
me one day, “I didn’t come for any- 
thing—I just came,” so I might as well 
just go. 





Written for the RURaL WORLD. 
HOW TO INTEREST THE YOUNG 
FOLKS ON THE FARM. 


By E. N. Hendrix, Farm Student and 


Information Seeker. 


There are various ways of interesting 
young folks on the farm. Jt is a diffi- 
cult proposition to interest some of the 
young folks on the farm, while it is 
easy to interest others. There are a 
great many parents who do not try to 
interest their children, yet there is 
no better place to interest children 
than on the farm. Too many parents 


/on the farm, are more negligent re- 


garding their children. than _ their 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and other 
farm animals; more especially the fa- 
thers. A good way to interest the 
boys and girls is to let them have a 
few domestic fowls and animals that 
they can call their own. Let the boys 
have a patch of land to plant to corn, 
wheat, oats, potatoes and other grains 
and grasses. Most all boys like pet 
animals. My three youngest boys 
have three pet goats, but they want 
to sell them and buy pigs, which will 
be a very wise deal. Their goats are 
the Angora breed. They got nine 
pounds of mohair off the three goats 
at 25 cents per pound, while their 13 
sheep produced 122 pounds of very 
fine wool at 10 cents per pound, and 
got 13 lambs from nine ewes. Let 
the girls have some _ poultry, pigs, 
sheep and a garden patch and good 
music, and take them to church and 
Sunday school and other places that 
will elevate them, and send them to 
school and give them a good educa- 
tion. Most children like flowers. Girls 
and women are more fond of flowers 
than boys and men. I was my moth- 
er’s lucky boy; helped her with her 
household work and was her gardener. 
There never was a girl who loved 
flowers more than I do. When I was 
a boy I grew more flowers than any- 
one else in this section, and I love 
flowers yet, and expect to love them 
as long as I live. Parents, plant more 
flowers and encourage your children to 
plant flowers. There is nothing that 
will make the farm home more attrac- 
tive than flowers. We have a nice 
variety of flowers in our yard. Have 
a nice walnut grove and a good well 
of water under the shade of those 
beautiful trees,.which makes our hum- 
ble farm home pleasant and attract- 
ive. The boys spend many happy 
hours playing in the shade of those 
trees. They have a swing under one 
of those trees, and they have a pleas- 
ant time playing with their educated 
goats. All my boys like to work with 
horses better than with hoes. I allow 
my boys to use any of my farm and 
carpenter tools. There are most al- 
ways one or more boys in a family 
who has genius or talent, and parents 
should allow and encourage their chil- 
dren to improve their talents. I 
know of parents who are too narrow- 
gauged and stingy to allow their boys 
to use their farm and carpenter tools. 
All business firms want experienced 
men and women to help run their busi- 
ness. How are we going to have ex- 
perienced men and women if we don’t 
give the boys and girls a chance? I 
know of boys and girls who have 
bright talents that are being blighted 
by a drunken, wicked father. Such 
boys are to be pitied and such fathers 
condemned. No such fathers are fit 
subjects to interest and encourage 
children. 





There is no man so poor that he 
cannot afford good papers and books 
for his family. The man who thinks 
he is.too poor to supply these: will 
remain poor. 





es 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD, 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE House. 
HOLD. 


By Nellie Arnold. 


Yes, ’'m a new member to the 
Home Circle with just a few sugges. 
tions for the household. Labor-saving 
devices and careful planning of the 
housework is one solution of the gery. 
ant problem. I notice when I plan 
my work carefully I can accomplish 
more. And a good kitchen range, a 
serving table on castors, a_ kitchen 
cabinet and running water in the 
house are conveniences and neceggj. 
ties for the conservation of woman’s 
strength. Yes, I said “conservation of 
woman’s strength;” that’s it. We tal 
of preserving forests for future gener. 
ations, of conserving the water supply 
in our arid districts. Why not eop. 
serve woman’s strength? Is it not im. 
portant? Are we not the mothers of 
nations? Our little ones will in future 
years direct the affairs of our great 
nation, and we must not allow our 
minds and bodies to become so tired 
by heavy work that we are not able to 
guide their young minds and their lit- 
tle feet into the paths in which they 
should go. It is difficult to conserve 
one’s strength during hot weather, 
but I delay my jelly-making and much 
work requiring a fire for cool weather. 


As I do not like the “grit” of cream 
of tartar in grape jelly and marma- 
lade, when I prepare it for immediate 
use, I add one level teaspoon of soda 
to each gallon of grape juice, and boil 
and skim, then make jelly as usual, 
But the bulk of my grape jelly and 
marmalade is made about Thanksgiv- 
ing or later. I simply stew the grapes, 
press through a sieve, the pulp and 
juice. This I can in large gallon bot- 
tles or jugs, dipping the corks in seal- 
ing wax to keep out the air. I usually 
place a cord string under the cork, 
letting the ends hang out that the 
corks may be removed more reaiily. 
If this pulp and juice is allowed to re 
main until December 1 or later, the 
“grit” or cream of tartar settles to 
the bottom of the bottle. Just pour 
off the clear top juice for jelly, the 
pulp next for marmalade, and let the 
cream of tartar remain in bottle to be 
disposed of when bottles are washed. 
Always use under-ripe fruit for mar- 
malade and jelly. I pick the grapes 
when they are just turned, and al 
ways use the few green ones. Over- 
ripe fruit does not jelly well. I use 
one cup of sugar to one cup of juice 
or pulp, and cook until it will jelly, 
when a sample is tried on a cold sall- 
cer. I also bottle my crab juice and 
pulp for cool weather work. One cup 
of tart apple juice added to three cups 
grape juice will often remove the grit 
when you wish to make jelly for im 
mediate use. 





A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN FARMER. 


Grover has a woman farmer that 
she may well be proud of. She and 
her three sons and two daughters 
have gone the county, township and 
schoo] district bureau one better, 
writes C. M. Long of Johnson County, 
Mo., and have formed a home farm 
bureau, where mother, sons and 
daughters are working together t0 
make their farm of nearly 400 acres 
a successful enterprise. Are they mak- 
ing a success? Well, I wish all the 
men farmers would visit this farm. 
Ninety out of a hundred could take 
lessons here. The greatest feature is 
not the dollars and cents this womel 
is making, but the fact that these 
bright young men and women are 
love with their work. There is 2° 
restlessness here, and not one inti- 
mated they wanted to move to town, 
though the farm is seven miles from. 
a railroad-town. Some day I want this 
good woman to tell the rest of us how 
she has: centered the interests of the 
whole family on this farm enterprise. 
This is no new thing. It has beet 
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THE FATHER’S INFLUENCE. 





Dr. James Russell Price of Chicago 
said the other day that years of ex- 
perience as a teacher and physician 
had convinced him that the real power 
for good or evil in the life of the child 
js the father. When he found idiosyn- 
crasies, precocity or peculiarities he 
sought the father, and without excep- 
tin found the cogent reason for the 
tendencies of the child. He said that 
the power of the mother had been 
magnified and intimated that had 
tended to minimize the importance of 
the office of the father. Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, one of the most eloquent 
speakers at the meeting of Missouri 
cub women at Columbia, recently, 
made an earnest plea for the fathers. 
that they would take more interest in 
the education and up-bringing of their 
children. She told a pathetic story 
of a boy who had never been friends 
with his father until a crime commit- 
ted brought the boy to a reformatory, 
and‘a sensible woman there took the 
father to task for his constant antag- 
onism to the wayward boy. The re- 
buke set the man to thinking and 
during the months of the boy’s im- 
prisonment he made the effort of his 
life to get in touch with the real boy. 
According to Dr. Price’s opinion it 
probably was the father in the boy 
that had brought him to such straits, 
for the very same qualities that make 
for good in one person may be per- 
verted to bad in another. Mrs. Penny- 
backer things that it is very wrong 
for the father to leave the entire mat- 
ter of the education of the child to 
its mother. He should have his part 
in it, and should be the friend and 
chum of his son. Not only the sons, 
but the daughters need the guiding 
and protecting of the father. Why 
does not the son come to his father 
for information and advice in the criti- 
cal affairs of his young life? And 
why does the yonng girl not seek and 
heed his advice when young men be- 
gin to come into her life? Very often 
this fatherless condition of affairs is 
really the fault of the mother, who 
takes pride in the fact that she, and 
not the father, is responsible for the 


children. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 





A New York paper in commenting 
the cail for the biennial convention 
of the Women’s Trade Union League |j 
of New York sounds a note of warning. 
It calls attention to the fact that there 
are women bricklayers and brickmak- 
e's, Women street car conductors and 
messengers, women coremakers iv 
foundries and taxicab drivers, and 
‘ven a woman stack painter. It sees 
stave harm coming to the man 
through this appropriation of his 
tights. But the paper does not say a 
Word about the men dressmakers, men 
00ks, men milliners, men cleaners, 

Undrymen,. window washers, and, 
800dness knows, what else besides. It 
: only too evident that there ‘is’ no 
‘hger any “mine” or “thine” in the 


Work of men and women. 


d this way for a number of 
The eldest son, scarcely out 
of his teens, is especially interested 
in his work, and is doing some good 
thinking, planning, yes, and working, 
too. He is using clover and cattle to 
keep up the soil. He showed me a 45- 
field of clover waist high to a 
horse where not a seed had been sown 
for the crop. When they acquired this 
field a few years ago their neighbors 
said it would not grow anything. They 
have since grown 25 bushels of wheat 
to the acre. Each year ‘carloads of 
fat cattle and hogs are sent to mar- 
ket. Who said a woman could not 
mm a farm? We have seen, a good 
many who would have been successful 
if they had not had their husbands to 


THE WIND. 





I saw you toss the kites on high, 

And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 


O wind, a-blowing all day long, 


O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 





PLEASING TO HOUSEWIVES. 





The Brooks’ container law went into 
effect in New York the ist of June, 
and the housewives of the state feel 
that hereafter a package will contain 
the amount that it is warranted to 
contain. This is not always the case 
in other states, as housewives know 
only too well when they open a pack- 
age and find it filled to quarter of the 
space with advertisements and paper, 
perhaps. Why not have the law in all 
states? 
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These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch, 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 
circular. M. E, BOWDBR JBWELRY Co., 

Holland Building. St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU GAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars to 
you; costs but 50c postpaid; money back if 





ite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. A 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY? f.rnro: 


ranch, raw land, city or business property. 
patents, buy mining or other stock, or bonds, 
make loans, borrow money, buy an automo- 
bile, live stock, ete., or make an investment 
of any kind, anywhere, in any state or coun- 


try. send 10c for a copy of our 

AZINE tontaining valuable BIG MAG- 
information regarding above and 

telling you How You Can Save Money. Write 

telling us what you want and where you 

want it. Address, Melvin C. Churchill Co., 

Houston, Texas. 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income is too small 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
money-making proposition. It will put you 
right. Pe Chemical Co., 312 Granite Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. » A. 


FADE AWAY 

MYSTERIOUS = cazo trick 
The effect of this wonderful trick is to 
show three cards, making anyone dis- 
appear and reappear at will. Anybody 
can do it. SEND 10c for 1, or 25c for 

4 sets TODAY. WM. A. DROSTE CO., 
Suite 155, Detroit, Mich. 














tric Fish Lure. Catch loads of them 
anywhere. Write .today for Free 
Bit box offer and Catalogue of Natura! 


Fi h quick as lightning if you use Elec: 


Baits, Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, etc 
Enclose 2 cents postage. Imperia! 
Supply Co., Port Huron Mich. 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding ee 
and bath houses. uickly and 


cheaply reached by the 


WABASH 


Address Secretary Publicity Committee, 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabesh Agent. 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 

Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Brownie Kodak 


Makes Pictures 244x4%. 


Films Developed, - 10c per Roll 







No.2 A 


Others $1.00 to $200.00. 





Very fine blue Initial Linen Stationery, very latest, 75c box 


Special - Sale - Jordan's - Pocket - Knives 


Stag and Pearl Handles, Regular Prices from $1.00 to $1.50; 


Sale Price, 50c and 75c. 


DON’T MISS GETTING ONE. 
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not satisfied. Perry Chemical Co., 312 Grar.- 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 





9666. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for the 8-year size. Price 10c. 
9687. Girl’s “Domestic Science” Set. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 21-4 yards for the 
apron, 1-2 yard for the sleeve protec- 
tor, and 5-8-yard for the cap of 36-inch 
material for a 10-year size. Price 10c. 

9667. Lady’s House Dress, 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. Price:10c. 

9657. Lady’s Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
5% yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. Price 10c. 

9663. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 43-4 yards of 36- 
inch material for a 10-year size 

9698. Lady’s Waist. 

Cut in five sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches bust measure. It requires 
31-4 yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9689. Dress for Ladies, Misses and 
Small Women. 

Cut in eight sizes: For misses, 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years, and for ladies, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. It 
requires 51-4 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for a 16-year size and 65-8 yards 
of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. 

9703-9679. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9703 cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9679 cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
It requires 6 yards of 44-inch material 
for the entire gown, for a 36-inch size. 
This calls for TWO separate patterns. 
10c FOR EACH. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.............. Berar Years 
BERR RE 2 BP, WHE nn ssbascmtad in 
UND ecikc Kideotdeitink 

Address ........... 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say large, small, or mdeium. 

PIG READER. 
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Horseman 


Feild Bros., of Mexico, Mo., recent- 
ly sold the thoroughbred stallion Wal- 
do to A. B. Spreckles, ef California, at 
$3,000. 4 








Dazzle Patch, son of Dan Patch, 
1:554%4, now four years old, recently 
paced a mile in 2:021%4 against a 
strong wind. 


The firm of Blades & Barnett has 
been dissolved and L. B. Barnett will 
be with Johnny Woods’ division of the 
Hook & Woods stable. 


A world’s record was shattered at 
the Champaign County Fair on the 
27th when William (2:05), champion 
3-year-old pacer, cut a second and a 
half off the half-mile track record, for- 
merly held by Grace D., at Columbus, 
Williant making a record of 2:09 on 
the Champaign Fair Grounds before 
15,000 people. 


A draft mare belonging to John 
Huston, of near Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 
gave birth to twin foals a few days 
ago, one of which is a mule and the 
other a fine bay filly. 'The mare was 
bred to a draft stallion in the morning 
and a jack in the afternoon, but sin- 
gularly the mule was foaled first and 
the colt an hour later. 


Carrollton appears to be a new spot 
on the Missouri race map. At all 
events, there is a responsible fair as- 
sociation there, and they will enter- 
tain the public Sept. 238-25 with a first- 
rate mixed race program. The har- 
ness purses are $300, offered for 2:25, 
2:19 and 2:15 trotters, 2:23, 2:19 and 
2:12 pacers, entries to close Sept. 8, 
with Secretary Leo Archibald. Racing 
under A. T. A. rules, the point system 
to preval. 


Col. Paul Brown’s” great gelding, 
Gingerbread Man, defeated R. A. 
Long’s Kymokan at the Montgomery, 
Mo., Fair Friday, before a record- 
breaking crowd of horse lovers. After 
a hot contest the Gingerbread Man 
was declared the winner. Mr. John 
Wood, the well-known horseman of 
Paris, Mo., was in the saddle on Gin- 
gerbread Man, the horse being in fine 
form and gave a grand exhibition 
of the several saddle gaits. Mr. L. D. 
Barnett rode Kymokan in a very cred- 
itable manner. 


The Campbell-Reid & Western 
Sales Stable Co. report a good de- 
mand for full aged work horses, 1200 
pounds and over, but not much trade 
on any other kind. There is no South- 
ern trade yet and will not be for two 
or three weeks. There is an order ou 
the market for cavalry horses, 15 to 
15.2. They must be a good breedy 
kind with no splints or bad blemishes 
Small wire cuts will pass. Prices are 
$140 to $150 for the right kind. With 
a fair run of mules this week, extra 
good big mules and miners, 14 to 15.2, 
sold a little stronger than they have 
for the past two or three weeks; in 
fact the general market is better. Any 
kind of a good, full-made good aged 
mule can be sold. 





RUNNING RACES AT LA PLATA, 
MO. 


The running horses are well provid- 
ed for at La Plata, Mo., during the 
week of Sept. 9 to 12, where good 
classes and large purses have been 
hung up for the bangtails. The classes 
are % mile and repeat, $100; 1% mile 
dash, $50; 3% mile dash, $75; 5% mile 
dash, $75; 1 mile, $100; % mile, $100; 
34 mile, $50: % mile, $50. There are 
also several consolation races. Monroe 
City follows this meeting the next 
week and then St. Joe, this giving a 
nice circuit. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It has 
been done. The Iron Mountain Stock 
Farm sent their mare, Angiola, out 
under the management of the farm 
trainer, Oscar Ames. She secured 2 
record of 2:06, the fastest trotter 
sired by Gregory the Great, and one 
of the fastest trotters belonging to 
the Wilkes Boy tribe. Allerton was, 
and is, leading all sires of standard 
trotters and pacers. You are entire- 
ly out of the running if the sive in 
use does not represent the Wilkes- 
Electioneer or the Electioneer-Wilkes 
blood lines in breeding. So the Iron 
Mountain Farm selected Echo Bells, a 
son of Allerton, out of a daughter of 
Bow Bells, one of the very great 
Electioneer-Beautiful Bells family, to 
head their breeding farm. One of his 
first colts was Bedford Bell, 2:06%, 
a record made the present racing sea- 
son. Angeola’s dam was by Artillery, 
2:21%, son of Hambletonian. So when 
the farm had an opportunity to pur- 
chase a daughter of Artillery, in foal 
to Orator, 2:23, son of Dictator, they 
bought her, and her filly, Lulu Lu- 
minie, 2:091%4, made it possible for the 
Iron Mountain Farm, in the eastern 
part of Missouri, to be the first farm 
in the country with three mares of 
their own raising to all enter the 2:10 
list. Either Oscar Ames is a great 
driver or Mr. Smollinger is a very 
lucky breeder. There are very few 
horses of any line of breeding the age 
that Echo Bells is now, that has a 
2:10 trotter to his credit. It indicates 
that here is a Missouri sire that is 
placing his name among such horses 
as Axworthy, Peter the Great and 
Bingen, the leading sires of colt trot- 
ters and 2:10 performers. Peter the 
Great was the first horse to put four 
2:10 trotters in the list in one season. 
The next season he repeated the trick, 
and in 1913 he has added three trot- 
ters and one pacer. Two of his four- 
year-old daughters have shown that 
they are considerably better than 2:10 
trotters, yet the best one of the two, 
Judson Girl, is outside the 2:10 list 
by three-quarters of a second. Don 
Chenault is another of his colts that 
has shown 2:09 in his work, and it 
looks now as if Peter the Great would 
add five or more to his list of 2:19 
trotters in 1913. Already he is the 
only sire with more than one 2:10 
two-year-old to his credit. 


It is a little strange that the fasi- 


est three-year-old trotter of 1913, and 
possibly of any season, and the fast- 
est three-year-old paser to date are 
so meagerly entered in the mest fu- 
turity stakes. Two years ago parties 
at Springfield, Mo., traded the pacer, 
De Atley, 2:16%, for the non-stand- 
ard horse, C. F. W., 2:09%, in a $5,000 
stake at Hamline, Minn., which he 
won as he pleased in 1912. He was 
at Strafford, a few miles northeast of 
Springfield, where he was. bred to 
more than sixty mares. Here was a 
horse sired by a standard trotter with 
a trotting record of 2:20. His dam, 
Icicle Maid, had a trotting record of 
2:23%. It would have been very lit- 
tle trouble to have marked him iu 
2:30 or better trotting. Mr. Jesse M. 
Cain bought him and castrated him. 
August 22, at Jackson, Mich., his son 
Wilts took a pacing record of 2:15%4 
in the 2:20 pace. It will be very 
strange with the speed and class that 
he showed in winning this $5,009 
stake at the Minnesota State Fair if 
others of his get do not show up at 
other points as winners in standard 
time. 

W. B Taylor added another to the 
list of the onef{time Missouri sire, 
Early Reaper, when he won the fifth 
and deciding heat with Manor Girl 
in 2:18%. Mr. Gilo in his report of 
the race, shows that he does not like 
to see an Iowa horse beaten by one 
of those Southwest Missouri horses, 
but such is the result in this race at 
the Iowa capital. Mr. Gelo seems to 
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blame both the Missouri mare and hen | 
23 trotters and 9 pacers. Missouri is) 
driver. Early Reaper is credited with 
not yet done adding to the list of this 


Indiana sire. 


| s 
Of 63 horses sold for export in 1910, 


38 went to Austria. Of these nine 
were stallions with records—two of 
them in the 2:10 list. 
der Austria is breeding trotters. It 


It is no won-|% 


— 


SPEED PROGRAM. 


St. Louis County Fair, Sept. 19.20.91 
$3,000 in Purses. 


: County Trot 
38-year-old and under 


is claimed no better horse ever left Ne 


America for Russia than Wilkie, 2:05, 


bred in Austria from parents bred in| > 


the United States. 


ONWARD WILKES FARM WIN- 
NERS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Below you 
will find a list of winnings of my 
horses at three of our Missouri fairs: 

Marshall, Mo., Fair. 

Mare Suitable for Lady—First, 
Bride of the Mistletoe. 
Best Gentleman’s 
Josie Logan and Peak. 

Roadster Class—First, Peak. 

Sweepstakes, Harness Ring—First, 
Bride of Mistletoe; second, Peak. 

Two-Year-Old Saddle Class—First, 
Bride of the Heavens by Astral King. 

Two-Year-Old Harness Class—First, 
Bride of the Heavens by Astral King. 

Pest Harness Mare or Gelding—- 
First, Jack O’ Diamonds; second, 
Bride of the Mistletoe. 

Best Mare or Gelding, Saddle Class 
—First, Jack o’ Diamonds; third, 
Bride of the Mistletoe. 

New Bloomfield, Mo., Fair. 

Road Ring—First, Hastings Girl. 

Harness Horse—First, Houchin’s 
Ideal. 

Walk Trot Class—Second, 
Moore. 

Two-Year-Old Saddle Class—First, 
Heaven’s Maid by Astral King. 

Road Pair—First with Hastings Girl 
and Houchin’s Ideal. 

Light Harness Class—First Hast- 
ings Girl. 

Heavy Harness Class—Second, Cal- 
laway Girl. 

Heavy Harness Class, Pairs—First 
and second. 
Yearling 
second with 
Astral, owned 
and Scruggs. 
Two-Year-Old Harness Class—First, 

Heaven’s Maid by Astral King. 

Weanling Horse Colt by Astral King 
—First, colt owned by W. E. Cason. 
Saddle stake, second with Astral 
King. 


Turnout—First, 


Pauline 


Horse Colts-—First and 
Astral’s Best and King 
by Clatterbuck Bros. 


Sturgeon, Mo., Fair. 

Yearling Harness Class-—Second 
with The Crisis. 

Harness Stake—Second with 
Logan. 

Harness 
Peak. 

Saddle Stake—Fourth with Bride of 
the Mistletoe. 

Walk Trot—First with Bunty. 

Herd Ring—Second with Bride of 
the Mistletoe and Jack O’Diamonds. 

Saddle Mare Class—Second -with 
Bride of the Mistletoe. 

Two-Year-Old Harness Class—-Sec- 
ond with Bride of the Heavens. 

Carriage Pair—First with Bride of 
the Mistletoe and Mate. 

Aug. 30. JAS. A. HOUCHIN. 


Josie 


Gelding — Second with 





KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 


Secretary J. L. Dent, of the Ken- 
tucky State Fair, announces eight 
$500 purses for the meeting at Louis- 
ville September 15 to 20. The classes 


» 46. 
Ss | * 
1 
CONDITIONS. 

Entries in purse races close Tuesday, 
tember 2, 11 o’clock p. m. Records this day 

no bar. 

Entrance fee 5 per cent, and 5 per cent 
additional will be deducted from all winners, 

American Trotting Association rules to 
govern, of which we are a member, 

Races conducted under the old racing 
tem. Money in harness races divided 50, 25, 
15 and 10. All harness races, mile heats, 3 
in 5, except 3-year-olds, 2 in 3. 

The right is reserved to declare off any 
race on account of weather or to postponea 
race from one day to the others, and to 
change orders of program, as the 
ment sees fit. Horses called at 1:30 p, m 
and start at 2 p. m. 

In county races owners must have been 
bona fide residents of St. Louis County sincs 
January 1, 1913, and horses owned in §&t. 
Louis County at least 60 days before the 
Fair. Ship to Colman Station, Missouri Pa- 
cific, within two blocks of Fair Grounds, 

Mail all entries to HENRY HEINEMANN, 
Supt. of Races, Chesterfield, Mo. 





ting; free-for-all, 2:12, 2:14 and 2:18 
pacing. Entries close on September $, 
The association has a modern half 
mile track that is kupt in first-class 
condition, and horsemen will be made 
welcome. 
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BIG MONDAY—MISSOURI 
FAIR, SEDALIA. 


Believing ‘that a good start is half 
the race the Missouri State Fair is to 
be inaugurated right by a “Big Mon- 
day” for which some of the best at- 
tractions of the week have been ob 
tained. 

The Fair heeds the signs of the 
times and in deference to the grow- 
ing usefulness of the automobile the 
directors have designated Monday of 
the Fair as Automobile Day. 

Thousands of machines will throng 
the big mile track in one of the most 
unique spectacles of modern times. 
The big Automobile Parade will in 
terest everybody as will the Automo 
bile races. An _ excellent program 
of harness races and all the free a 
tractions including the vaudeville, 
aeroplane, balloon and man-carrying 
kite will be featured. One of the 
big attractions of the day will be bY 
one of the foremost aviators of the 
country who has contracted to. el 
deavor to break the world’s altitude 
record in a monoplane. To sw d 
this daring birdman must soar over 
three {miles high. This will be 
event long to be remembered bY 
those who’ witness it; es : 
when he reappears as a speck far 
in the clouds and then circles rapidly 
down in the fearful spiral glide 
sight of the buzzing thousands 
anxiously will await the announet 
ment of his success or failure. This 
will be a fitting close for the 
day of the Fair when the recording 
instruments carried by the aviator 
will give the world a new altitude ree 
ord or tell of defeat. 

Monday will also be Children’s Day. 
when all children -und@r the a8 
twelve years will be admitted # 
grounds free. 

The program for “Big Monday” He 
be completed by the inaugural ~~ 
Horse Show. one of the big events 
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—— 
filed with educational wonders and 
thrills of pleasure. 

Monday will be followed by special 
attractions every day during the en- 
e week. September 27 to October 3. 


DOWN IN ARKANSAS. 


Five weeks of racing is provided for 
during the late fall, down in the 
Northeast Arkansas Fair Circuit, 
opening at Campbell, Mo., Sept. 23, 
and then during the four weeks fol- 
jowing at Piggott, Ark., Sept. 30-Oct. 
3. Paragould, Ark., Oct. 7-11; Jones- 
poro, Ark., Oct. 14-18, and Harrisburg, 
Ark., Oct. 21-24. They are all good as- 
sociations with good tracks and a fair 
range of classes for good purses is 
James S. 
Mitchell is secretary at Campbell, 
Mo.; Jas. R. Scurlock at Piggott, Ark.; 
Jno. Rosson, one of the owners of 
those two splendid racing stallions, 
Roy Wilkes, p. 2:08%, and Mister Hin- 
man, 2:15%4, secretary; W. S. Thom- 
as, secretary at Jonesboro, Ark., and 
J. T. Mays, secretary at Harrisburg. 
A splendid list of classes and purses 
js offered at all the points, a copy of 
which can be had, together with full 
conditions and dates of entries closing 
from each of the above secretaries. 


NOTED HORSEMAN DEAD; AGED 
108 YEARS. 


William Walsh, known in the horse 
racing world as “Dad” Walsh, died 
Wednesday night, August 14, in his 
home in Waldo, Wis., aged 108 years. 
Mr. Waldo is said to have been the 
oldest man in Wisconsin. He was pos- 
sessed of excellent business acumen, 
and when a young man entered in the 
jobbing business. Later he went to 
Buffalo, where he conducted a ferry 
business and following that venture 
engaged in various business in differ- 
ent parts of the East. He was pos- 
sessed of a keen interest for horses 
from his youth. 

It was through his racers that Mr. 
Walsh was given the cognomen of 
“Dad.” Even in later years his inter- 
est in horses did not lag and eight 
years ago when he had seen the cen- 
tury mark he drove a colt in a race at 
Plymouth, Wis. 
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HOT WEATHER CARE OF HORSES. 


When water that has stood in the 
sun all day is available, a good meth- 
od for promoting the horse’s rest and 
comfort during the hot night is to 
wash his body. If done after he has 
cooled out, there is no danger of col- 
ie, and the time consumed will be 
saved the next morning when doing 
the currying. This bath does for the 
horse what the evening bath does for 
his driver; it makes both comfortable 
and rest well, preparing for the work 
of tomorrow. 

When conditions do not permit the 
horse to be washed as suggested, 
Wash off his neck and shoulders every 
evening after removing the harness. 
A pail of cold water will be enough 
for several teams. The water may be 
thrown on with the hand, which is bet- 
ter than using a sponge. This treat- 
Ment will prevent many sore necks 
and shoulders, and is enjoyed by the 
horse as much as his driver enjoys 
washing his face before eating his 
dinner, 

The simple matter of cleaning the 

ing surface of the collar is many 
times neglected. A little water and 
& few moments when the collar is 
Temoved, and the accumulations of 
Sweat and dust are still soft, and the 
task is done. This is a great help for 
Preventing sore necks and shoulders. 


Las Cruces, N. M., Oct. 18, 1912. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall, Ct., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
tenntiomen: Inclosed please find 
TR bs for which send me your boc, 
EATISE ON THE HORSE. I havé 
ollegd Spavin Cure for several 
e and it has never failed me in 
© of need. Yours very truly, 
ALEX. WERSONICK. 








CO-OPERATION—WHY NOT? 





(Continued From Page One.) 
distribution. It is more important 
than some things they are investigat- 
ing, although they do not waste time 
upon what is not practical. Working 
men and women are better paid, bet- 
ter housed, better in all ways under 
the working of practical co-operation. 
At Shieldhall, Glasgow, they receive 
a percentage of the profits in the 14 
or 15 great factories and mills run- 
ning there. It is the same usually in 
co-operative manufacturing. 

WHY NOT? It is you, my reader, 
who are the “Why Not?” of the ques- 
tion. There is a way out, but if you 
will not take it, no one else is to 
blame. Organize! Organize! is the 
slogan of the new campaign. They 
are planning great campaigns for the 
improvement of the farmer, his land, 
his stock, his family; he is to be 
lifted up. I fail to see that a single 
member of the great organized bodies 
of farmers now in the field has been 
asked to express an opinion. Put the 
shoe upon the other foot, organize to 
lift up, and to manage the “other fel- 
low,” and what a kick and a howl 
there would be. What would you 
think of the chap who would make a 
coat of wool and go put it on the 
sheep’s back and say, “Mr. Sheep, 
this is your wool. Wear it.” ALL 
FARM REFORM, FARM EDUCA- 
TION, FARM UP-LIFT, MUST BE 
GROWN RIGHT OUT OF THE FARM 
LIFE. THE ORGANIZED, GET-TO- 
GETHER MEETINGS of a community 
will do more for its permanent ad- 
vancement than anything else. Co- 
operative byying and _ selling, the 
farmer’s right share of the dollar his 
products bring is an absolutely neces- 
sary step. 

Brother and sister of the farm: Let 
not September go by without start- 
ing to organize. Read up _ closely 
what is being done, and the help it 
is to be associated with your neigh 
bors in studying out these problems. 
Try once, if you can, selling some- 
thing or buying something together. 
Take all the suggested help you can 
from these associations of other peo- 
ple who are discussing farm life and 
its betterment, but remember that 
you will have to do your own thinking 
and act for yourselves in the real 
steps necessary. It is not alone for 
yourselves, it is for your children, too. 
Who should decide what kind of 
schools you need? You, most cer- 
tainly, in your organization’s meet- 
ings, you can get expert advice easi- 
ly. Who should decide what laws are 
needed in the interests of agriculture 
and stock raising, and to facititate co- 
operation in marketing, etc.? You, 
most assuredly. dn great counties 
wholly devoted to farming, , who 
should represent you in the legisla- 
ture? One of yourselves, most cer- 
tainly. And, with organized farmers 
when these senators and representa- 
tives get to the capital, they will also 
organize, and the farmer legislative 
vote will not be ready to be “hand- 
picked,” one by one, as it is now. 

ALFRED DOCKING. 

Manhattan, Kan. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We be- 
gan to write some notes some days 
ago, and in our rush are not sure 
whether they were mailed or mislaid. 
sO may repeat some things. 

Our drouth is still unbroken Sep- 
tember 1. Corn will make from noth- 
ing to 30 bushels. Nearly all farmers 
buying feed. We are feeding millfeed 
composed of alfalfa, corn and bran. 
It goes pretty hard to pay $28 a ton 
for alfalfa when we ought to be rais- 
ing it. We could not resow last fal 
because of lack of moisture till too 
late, and it looks now that we shal 
have the same trouble this year. 

We have just applied three tons 
more lime dust per acre, and have 200 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
County Fairs to be held in Missouri 


compiled by me as Secretary of the 
District Fair Managers. 


Scott. Tri-County Fair, Scott, New Madrid 


MISSOURI COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1913. 
I am sending you herewith a list of the 


during the year 1918, together with 


the name of the secretary, the date, and the place. The data has been 


Missouri Association of County and 
BE. A. TROWBRIDGE, Secy. 


County. Name of Fair. Town. Secretary. Date, 1913. 
Buchanan. Buchanan Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc..Haston. J. P. Sweeney............. Oct. 1-4. 
Cape Girardeau. Cape Girardean Fair...... Cape Girardeau. J. T. Nunn, Jr..Sept. 17-20. 
Chariton. Prairie Hill Fair Ass’n.......... Prairie Hill. C. L. Sears....... Sept. 10-12. 
Clay. The Smithville Horse Show and Fair 

AMDGs odeccaces ‘pieces’ teks coccccovceess Smithville. B. B. Dden.......0+. Sept. 16-18 
Clinton, Plattsburg Fair Asa’n.........6s6. Plattsburg. C. C. Bryan.......... Sept. 9-12. 
Crawford. Crawford Co. Fair Ass’n......... Cuba. I. C. Walker.........6+s. Sept. 23-26. 
Dade. Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n......... Lockwood. 8. D. McMillen....... Sept. 16-19. 
Franklin. Franklin Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc....Washington. H. H. Thias....... Sept. 11-13. 
Jefferson. Jefferson Co. Agr. & Fair Ass’n..Festus, C. E. Giebler........... Sept. 26-28. 
Lewis. Lewis Co. Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n..Monticello. J. A. West.......... Sept. 23-26. 
Macon. The North Macon Agr. & Mec. Soc..La Plata. W. W. Henderson...... Sept. 9-12. 
Macon. Callao Fair Ase’m. ..ccccccccccccces Catias. BG. SORE... cccccccccs Sept. 16-18. 
Macon. New Cambria Fair Ass’n.........++. New Cambria. W. EB. Howell....Sept. 10-13. 
Macon. Macon Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc........ Atlanta. V. D. Gordan.......... Sept. 9-11. 
Marion. Marion Co. A. & M. Fair.......... Palmyra. G. E. Thompson...... Sept. 10-13. 
Osage. Osage Co. Fair ASS’N.........e.ee0% Linn. H. M. Lucekenhoff......... Oct. 14-17. 
Polk. Polk Co. Agr. Mec. Soc.......e.eeee+ Bolivar. W. U. Townsend....... Sept. 24-27. 
St. Francis. Southeast Mo. Fair Ass’n..... Farmington. A. Wulfert........ Sept. 10-12. 


Schuyler. Queen City Corn & Stock Show...Queen City. C. C. Crockette....Sept. 18-19. 


and Mississippi Counties..........+. Sikeston. Harry Smith.......... Sept. 24-27. 
St. Louis. St. Louis County Fair........... Creve Coeur. Geo. B. Bowen....Sept. 18-21. 








pounds per acre of alfalfa soil from 
our experiment station, and also a 
culture from Washington for inocula- 
tion. 

By the way, how long will this soil 
and culture keep?” We keep both in 
the dark. 

Most farmers have quit plowing and 
are waiting for rain. The little field 
that we intend to put to wheat has 
not been in order to plow since the 
first of May. We tried to plow it 
for peas in June, but failed. After a 
shower in July we tried again to plow 
it for wheat, but failed again. A week 
ago we began to disk it, and have 
double-disked both ways. As it is now 
late to plow, and with no prospect of 
rain, we shall wait for rain and disk 
very thoroughly again, and harrow 
and drag and sow. 

We are now spreading three tons 
of lime per acre, and shall sow tim- 
othy with the wheat and clover next 
spring. 

There is little sale for any stock 
except that which is fat. I was of- 
fered a good pair of weanling mules 
for $100. AGRICOLA. 





THE POOR MAN AND THE PIG IN 
MARYLAND. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In West- 
ern Maryland and the surrounding 
counties of Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia, for the poor man 
one condition in regard to the family 
pork barrel exists. It used to be that 
even the poorest family bought fall 
dropped pigs, and raised their own 
supply of meat on some bought mill 
stuff and the kitchen waste. In those 
days I bought pigs for a dollar and 
a half each. Good ones, too, and six 
weeks old. Now, when the poor man, 
be he renter, squatter or owner, 
wants to own a pig, with dreams of 
“sausage and,” he is asked six to 
eight dollars per pair, and few to be 
had at that price even! With farm 
wages at one dollar per day of “day- 
light till dark” length, he must hand 
over a week’s wages or more for two 
small squealers, buy feed, and run the 
risk of all diseases and accidents that 
pig flesh is heir to, and when he buys 
“white middlings,” the standard feed 
here, he is bled a dollar and seventy- 
five cents per hundred, and often 
more. Feeding them twice or thrice 
every day from November until the 
same date next year, the total of the 
cost of mill feed makes his haid stand 
up. Then along in October he has got 
to buy corn, several barrels of it, too, 
if he is a laboring man, or too 
cramped of soil to raise it. When 
piggy finally reaches the gambrel 
stick and brine tub his initial cost, 
plus the immediate feed, and final cost 
has made every pound of meat cost so 
high that steaks from the cow that 
jumped over the moon are in the same 
class! In dire disgust he goes back 
to “Chicago cured,” and ° doesn’t 
know how the pig he eats died, wheth- 
er it was fed on foul or fair feed, or 
not. When he compares the store bill 





Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have a 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boyiston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ere with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.26. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

$21 Holland Building, St. Louls, Mo 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 48, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac- 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, you 
very truly. (Bigneaé) C. P. McCAN. 








for meat, and his cost of pigs, feed, 
etc., he finds that it is a pretty even 
thing of it. The increase of popula- 
tion and the decrease of farmers who 
farm, has made grain and its com- 
ponent parts go up in price, and they 
will never more fall much below their 
present standard. It is against com- 
mon sense to expect it. Then, too, 
the minute that the crops are threshed 
the farmer, both big and little, is seized 
with a feverish hurry to sell it all to 
the mills, if he hasn’t bartered it be- 
fore; and once in the hands of millers 
and speculators, the price of all miil- 
stuff is at their own sweet will, and 
the farmer can go hang, or come back 
to them and buy it back—at a higher 
price for grinding. No, the question 
is, “What are we going to do about 
it?” I answer, “Nothing.” All the 
legislation in the world cannot better 
the condition, for it is an inevitable 
phase of indstrial conditions too long 
in existence, and wo firmly imbedded 
to be changed. All that the laborer 
can do is to ask for higher wages to 
meet the advanced cost of meat, while 
it is against all reason to expect 
things to be cheaper, conditions 
being as they are, but whether he gets 
the advance is very doubtful. It is 
useless to blame the rich, to preach 
revolt and anarchy, for the simple 
fact is that there are fewer hogs, 
sheep and cattle being raised every 
year, while the eaters are increasing 
rapidly. The poor man will have to 
give up his pig and pay his store bill 
for meat or take a sensible course and 
—buy cheese. 
By Clifford E. Davis. 





When answering advertisers please 
mention the RURAL WORLD. 
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THE DUMPING SYSTEM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There is 
a great howl going up by the politi- 
cians and other demagogues intended 
to alarm the people and fill them with 
fear of foreign goods being “dumped” 
on our markets and destroying our 
factories. To read some of the daily 
papers one would think that imme- 
diate destruction threatens our indus- 
tries and the prosperity of our rich 
nation, because the great burden of 
national taxes is to be lifted from the 
shoulders of the millions of poor peo- 
ple and placed where it belongs, on 
the rich millionaires. The howl is 
about the “dumping” of foreign goods 
into America. This song will be sung 
to every tune known to the public. 

Only a Threatened Evil. 

But, brother farmer, this at best is 
an evil only threatened. It probably 
will never come. It is a cry from 
alarmists, who work for political jobs. 
It is more the cry of a place hunter 
than anything else. 

A Real Dumping System. 

But farmers should be alarmed in 
fact and in truth about their system 
of marketing grain, cotton, stock, fruit, 
milk and everything they sell. Theirs 
is a real, genuine “Dumping System.” 
This is not a threatened danger or an 
injury which may come some time in 
the future, over which farmers are to 
worry. It is a real curse which now 
rests upon the farmers’ business. 


The Wheat Crop. 

We have succeeded, in 1913, in rais- 
ing a fine crop of wheat of excellent 
quality. Every bushel of it will be 
needed to fill the hungry mouths of 
our immense population. Before we 
can raise and market the 1914 crop, 
every bushel of this crop will be called 
for in America and Europe. There is 
no overproduction in the 1913 wheat 
crop, and yet farmers are selling it 20 
per cent below cost of production. 

This low, unjust price is caused by 
the “Dumping System,” a real Dump- 
ing System in full operation in every 
good wheat section where there is a 
crop. There is not too much wheat in 
this crop, but too much in the Visible 
Supply. 

Farmers who refuse or neglect to 
organize are responsible for the loss 
to the wheat growers of one hundred 
million dollars on the 1913 crop. If 
every wheat raiser would join the 
Farmers’ Equity Union, read our pa- 
per every week and go to a meeting 
once a month and put in one or two 
bushels of wheat every year to spread 
the Union and support it, our price on 
wheat would be just and equitable to 
every grower. 

Instead of giving the speculators 
one hundred million dollars every year 
to store our crop and hold it till the 
demand called for it, we would use 
that money to build granaries on the 
farms and build elevators at country 
markets. Then the surplus could 
easily be held in the country, the sup- 
ply regulated to the demand and a fair 
price secured for every bushel of 
wheat, barley, flax, oats and corn. 

The farmers must unite in the 
Farmers’ Equity Union, support one 
National Head and break up their own 
“Dumping System.” Do not let the 
alarmists worry you one moment 
about the tariff being removed from 
the necessaries of life, but give heed 


to our Dumping System, which loses 
us millions of dollars on every crop. 
Organizing in Grain Section. 

The F. E U. is giving special atten- 
tion to the grain sections of Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
We are opposed to the “Dumping Sys- 
tem.” Where we organize granaries 
and elevators are built and the finan- 
cial standing of each Equity Exchange 
is built up to not less than two thou- 
sand dollars. Many of our Exchanges 
will have a financial standing of thirty 
thousand dollars. We are educating 
our members to all sell through one 
channel. This will take time, money 
and hard work. This movement will 
only grow by education. We are not 
only for the grain men, but the broom 
corn growers, stock men, dairy men 
and all other classes. Work for dairy- 
men. We are working on five good 
dairy sections. We want true-blue- 
golden-rule-co-operation among. the 
dairy farmers. We want our grain 
men to go into the dairy business. 

How can farmers stay out of a Na- 
tional Union when it costs so little, 
and there are millions of dollars in it 
for them if they will Unite!!!! We 
are ready to fight our own “Dumping 
System.” 

We are showing benefits at our 
home markets in such a way as to 
unite more and more of the farmers. 
Now we must get all of our Equity Ex- 
changes to co-operate on a national 
scale in buying and selling. This is 
the tremendous task the Farmers’ 
Equity Union has undertaken. If 
enough farmers will hold back the dol- 
lar a year national dues they will de- 
feat us. We are not afraid of the 
enemies of our cause. They have no 
power if enough farmers will throw 
away their suspicions, their narrow- 
ness and selfishness and rally around 
the Equity Union banner. 

Profound Gratitude. 

The National Union is profoundly 
grateful for the large number of true- 
blue Equity Union members we have 
in some sections of seven or eight 
states. In every Union we have some 
who are reading our paper, attending 
the meetings, and doing all they can 
to get loyalty to the National Union. 
They are broad-minded, generous- 
hearted, public-spirited men. They are 
the Gibraltar of the Equity Union. 
Upon them rests the great work of 
breaking up the “Dumping System” 
which is the great enemy of the farm- 
er’s business. May their number in- 
crease by the thousands is the earnest 
desire of the 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


THE GREATEST INJURY TO THE 
GREATEST NUMBER. 





As we see it, one of the great con- 
ditions which should be remedied at 
the present time is our system of mar- 
keting farm products, as it is, it is not 
fair either to the producer or the con- 
sumer. Ten per cent of what the con- 
sumer pays goes for transportation, 
forty-five per cent to the producer, and 
forty-five per cent to the army of mid- 
dlemen. It is plain to be seen that 
herein exists one of the greatest 
causes of the cost of high living. We 
must not listen too much to the siren 
song of increased production. Are 


we not more in need of a state board 
for marketing farm products than we 
are of county farm experts? 





Such a 





bureau could find a direct avenue of 
outlet for products from the producer 
to the consumer. Also find market for 
the millions of bushels of fruit that 
rot annually. It is not because of the 
lack of production’ that there are peo- 
ple starving in the world today—it is 
a lack of a direct market, for at least 
twenty-five per cent of farm products 
are wasted at the present time. A 
needless drain on the fertility of the 
soil. Let us conserve that fertility. It 
is our duty, for there are millions who 
are yet unborn.—Fred Dunlap, Galla- 
tin, Mo. 





PRESIDENT DRAYTON. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: President 
Drayton, no doubt, has some faults— 
all human beings have—but we must 
study our president from an Equity 
standpoint; from a farmer’s stand- 
point; and I wish to say if you will 
just look back and see what President 
Drayton has accomplished in the legt 
three years, we will find it wonderful. 
See the elevators going up, see the 
exchanges that are planted, see the 
deals that have been made, and Presi- 
dent Drayton is the one who, without 
him, would not have been done. There 
may be some in Equity that think 
they have done much for Equity, but 
remember President Drayton has 
done what most of us could not have 
done. 

President Drayton has long said the 
farmers could be organized, and he 
has stayed with it until] today he is 
justly president of the greatest farm 
organization in this country. : 

President Drayton in the last three 
years has been playing the right 
chord, and success is his, or at least 
the foundation is laid that three more 
years will tell a sublime reality. 


Equity is a simple pian, but it is 
the urgent need of the American 
farmer. 


Anyone else could have done what 
President Drayton has done if they 
had had the experience he has, and 
filled with the heart of love for hu- 
manity as he is filled. 

President Drayton, if he were filled 
with the greed for money and wished 
to use his organizing ability for the 
trust, could command $20,000 a year 
from the cold dollar trust. 

I dare say that there are a very few 
Equity brothers who realize what a 


friend President Drayton is to the 
| farmer. 
There are some Equity members 


who cannot see why our president 
keeps insisting on one dollar a year 
from them to be paid into the Nation- 
al Union. ‘It is to pay his way among 
the farmers and to spread the news 
more and more, and also to pay to 
President Drayton $1,000 a year to 
keep his family with, educate his chil- 
dren, which he owes to them; also to 
get enough money in the _ national 
treasury sO more and more good or- 
ganizers can go out among the farm- 
ers that Equity may grow larger and 
you who now are members can get 
more benefits, for the larger Equity 
becomes the greater power she has 
for business. 

Equity must get large and strong 


enough to support her own coal mines. 


The elevators must have their own 
flour mills. 

Consumers are waiting until Equity 
is strong enough to supply them with 
their farm produce direct. 

I tell you, President Drayton could 
get a very large salary from most any 
money trust in this country, but 1 
don’t believe $100,000 a year would 
buy him away_from Equity. Well, in 
fact, I don’t | believe he could be 
bought at any price, and that is the 
only kind of man that should be at 
the head of the people’s cause. 

Study these things over and see if 
you are not a very little man if you 
hold back your one dollar Equity dues 
that go into the National Union, to be 
used only to advance Equity. 

Most farmers are paying, but to the 








—!}a 
ones who won't read this are the 
that need the light shown to them, 

Equity members who pay, don’t be 
afraid to speak it out to the felloy 
who don’t pay. Let him know 
little he is. It will do him $004, for 
he has much room to grow. 

Virden, Ill. V. I. Wirt 





MILK PRODUCERS’ HopE. 





Found in the Success of the Co-Opers. 
tive Creameries of the Northwest 
Co-operative creamerying is an Un. 

qualified, indisputable, astonishing 

success in Minnesota, North Dakota 

South Dakota and other North westerp 

states. The farmers who make milk, 

and from their milk make butter and 

cheese, in those states have added q 

new and great industry to their lig 

of industries, says New York Farmer, 

They have conquered the financigj 9 

commercial side of the business py 

wise co-operation and by the employ. 
ment of men who have learned in the 
agricultural schools the art of may. 
ing good butter uniformly. They ship 
out butter mainly, a product that 
makes little or no draft upon the fey. 
tility of their soil. They feed thej 
skim milk and buttermilk and whey 
back through live stock to their gojj, 

The twofold result is the steady 
enrichment of their soil, which means 
larger and larger average crops ot 
better and better quality at lower and 
lower costs of production, and the pro 
duction of more things to sell at prot 
itable prices. Exclusive wheat farm. 
ing had exhausted wide areas of fer. 
tile soil. Dairying and churning have 
restored those areas to a high conii- 
tion of fertility, and today the co-oper. 
ating dairy farmers are the most inée. 
pendent and prosperous men in those 
states. 

These farmers are doing nothing 
new. Indeed, they simply have re 
urned to one of the oldest farming 
practices. What they have done may 
be repeated in all parts of the country 
where milk is producable in large 
quantities, and where the _ producers 
have sold away their milk and e- 
hausted their soil. 

Right here in New York and at- 
joining states the Northwestern co 
operative creamery plan may be 
adopted and made to revolutionize the 
at present profitless business of pro 
ducing milk. Eastern producers have 
the land, the cows and the markets 
for butter and cheese right at theit 
doors, and therefore have one very 
important advantage over the produc 
ers of the Northwest, whose butter 
and cheese must be sent 500 to 1,00 
miles to find a market. Everything 
needed is already at hand, the milk, 
the men to make gilt-edge products, 
the market, the growing demand fo 
fine butter, and the purchasing powél, 
yet the Eastern producers wait al 
look upon the farm churn as an it 
plement that means hard work, aid 
upon the co-operative creamery 48 4 
dubious concern or an actual swinéle, 
and some of them eat butter made by 
the Northwestern co-operators wh? 
have gone ahead and solved the prob 
lem of dairy farming satisfactorily. 
The; Eastern producers are coming ™ 
see, the meaning of the Northwestem 
co-operative dairy industry. They 
derstand that it is no longer 


ple 
for all of them to stay in ie 
market line, as that line is profiie® 


because it is surplussed regularly. 
They see that the butter line offer 
them a way out of the evil sit 
into which they have been led by i 
desire'to do their work in the “eas 
way. 

Already some thousands of them 
have joined the Dairymen’s League it 
the middle states and the New B® 
land Milk Producers’ Association i 
the Eastern states, and it now looks 
as though this part of the counlt! 
may soon reap the benefits of co-oper 
ative dairying or creamerying 
are being reaped in so great @ 
by the Northwestern farmers. 
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york State should not have in it a 


single producer of milk losing money 
on his product, and it would not have 
one if the producers would use their 
judgment and quit the effort to sell 
120 cans of milk in a 100-can market, 
The surplus of twenty cans should be 
held off the liquid market and churned 
in & co-operative creamery. Then the 
average liquid price would be pushed 
up and held up to a profitable notch, 
and the expensive sway of middleman- 
jsm would be ended. 





AS A MAN THINKETH SO HE IS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Six for 25 
cents, catches the eye of the people. 
Why? Because people think they get. 
more for their money, which is so. 

When people think they can buy to- 
gether in car load lots they will do so. 

Go to a town where the farmers 
have not thought about having their 
own scales, and you hear the farmers 
kicking about weights. Kicking is 
not thinking. 

I know many places where it would 
be worth the price of an exchange just 
to have a farmers’ scales by the 
amount of kicking done, not by the 
amount of thinking done. 

The coal miner thinks he ought to 
have a man on top to see that the coal 
he digs is weighed correctly; the non- 
thinking farmer just kicks. 

The little newsboy in town and city 
wno owns a route and receives 50 per 
cent on all papers, and hires other 
boys to deliver for him and _ goes 
whistling over the streets thinks the 
hayseed farmer a very slow object be- 
cause the rube don’t read. Well, the 
poor, unorganized, non-thinking farm- 
er hasn’t time to read and the trust 
and middlemen would like to keep ’em 
that way, but what say you, can they? 

The government is tracing your pro- 
duce from farm over roads, through 
middlemen, across railroads and on 
to other middlemen, and on to the 
consumer’s kitchen, and is going to 
show the figures in black and white to 
stir up the thinking in the farmer. 

The world is demanding Equity 
principles from the farmer. Also as 
the government informs the world of 
farm organizations than are in posi- 
tion to sell direct, will make it that 
much harder for unorganized farmers 
to find a place to DUMP. 

It is a shame that a twentieth cen- 
tury farmer could be content produc- 
ing farm supplies to dump into the 
hands of middlemen. 

Farmers, it pays to read, think and 
act. “For as a man thinketh so he 
will be.” 

Farmers, we have no moral right 
to own and control land and not see 
that the products get to a suffering 
race fresh and at an equitable price. 

There are some farmers who think 
they have a right to just let their land 
lay idle if they so wish. I tell you 
the world is turning its eyes upon the 
farmer, and if you don’t act you need 
not be surprised at a very high land 
tax in this country which will com- 
- you to be of some use to human- 
y. 

God placed man on earth to help 
one another, and he that refuses so to 
do Must surely suffer. The question 
isn’t how much land you own, but how 
much are you producing for the 
World? 

There are some old selfish farmers 
who would like to own the whole 
World; for what reason he nor no one 
else knows except his selfish desires, 
Which would do him no good if he did, 

When we get to 
thoughts that make others happy then 
We ourselves are truly happy. 

The little bands of Equity members 
at different points, with their ex- 


changes and managers, is a step in the 
tight direction. 
The farmer that is trying to feed 
the teeming millions is happier than 
© man who is trying to possess a 
large tract of idle land. 
V. I. WIRT. 


Virden, Tl. 


thinking the/|: 


MARIONVILLE (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We are 
having a very serious drought; have 
had but four rains since April and 
three of them were downpours; eaeh 
one had but few minutes’ duration, 
but the fourth one, which fell on the 
25th of July, was a four-hour steady 
rain, which did more good than the 
first three. They fell so fast that 
most of the water ran off and the 
ground was hot wet very deep. The 
first of these three rains fell July 1. 
Have had high winds and heat for 
the past ten days, which have dam- 
aged our corn crop badly. Three 
weeks ago we had as fine prospect for 
a good corn crop as I ever saw, but 
now that prospect is all blasted. Most 
pastures are short and dry; no plow- 
ing being done. Farmers took ad- 
vantage of the 25th of July rain and 
plowed some, but there has been no 
plowing done for the past week; I 
have 13 acres plowed. We who have 
disk plows can plow when the ground 
is too dry and hard to use the other 
kind. There is not many late pota- 
toes; early potatoes are good. People 
should have planted more early po- 
tatoes, but who knows? Won’t have 
much hay in this section, except cow 
pea hay, and that will be short if 
the weather continues dry a few more 
days. There is a full crop of peaches 
in this section and a full crop of 
some varieties of apples where the 
trees nave been properly cultivated 
and sprayed. The orchardists are 
learning that they cannot produce 
first-class fruit in this country unless 
they prune, spray and cultivate; 30 
and 40 years ago we had perfect ap- 
ples, peaches and pears most every 
year, and never pruned, sprayed or 
cultivated. We have a full crop of 
grapes and plums; gardens lightest 
since 1901; wheat is averaging best 
since 1901, when there was a bumper 
crop; all young clover and timothy 
dead and all meadows in bad condi- 
tion. I sowed 40 acres to clover first 
of April, $63.25 worth of seed sowed 
on whéat and rye, harrowed all twice 
and 20 acres three times; the har- 
rowing did the wheat and rye good; 
got a good stand of clover but have 
none now; have orchard grass and 
tall meadow of grass pasture, it was 
about 12 inches high two weeks ago 
when I turned my cattle and horses 
on it, and was green and fresh; now 
it is cured hay, but such is life, so 
let us not worry about it, brother 
farmers. I presume that if some of 
the business men who are wealthy 
had the farmers’ cross to bear a while 
they would throw it down and commit 
suicide. Farmers are the most patient 
class of people on earth; seems far- 
mers can stand up under more perse- 
cutions, trials and temptations than 
any other class, well maybe because 
they have to. Farm Student has been 
laying off for the past three weeks 
on account of sickness; have been 
real poorly, Jhave had some (fever 
but no blues. I am almost blue-proof. 
If a farmer is sick and can see about 
all of his spring and summer labor 
going to the bad and not worry about 
it it is evidence that he is not alto- 
gether a doubting Thomas. So, broth- 
er farmers, let us wait, watch and 
pray. The darkest hour is just before 
day. Let us consider while it is bad, 
or at least we may think it is bad. yet 
it could be worse. 

If you are the least bit skeptical 
regarding * the farmer’s business 
qualities, just let the farmers cast an- 
chor for twelve months and go fishing, 
and then watch and see what will 
become of other business men. De- 
stroy the cities and spare the farms, 
and the cities will grow up as if by 
magic.. Destroy the farms and the 
grass will grow in the streets of the 
cities. Who can doubt a farmer’s 
business qualities? The farmer is the 











powerful drive wheel of ALL busi- 
ness. Most of our greatest, power- 
fullest and useful men were reared 
on the farm and in the old log hut 
on the farm. Such men as Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington and oth- 
ers. 

Dear boys and young men, if any 
of you have any dirty little thoughts 
in your minds, take a friend’s advice 
and expell them as soon as possible, 
and permit great big thoughts to en- 
ter. Thoughts that will elevate you 
way above the little things of this 
world and make you feel like some- 
body, and perhaps some time in the 
future will guide you to the White 
House and seat you in the president’s 
chair. Certainly a number of our 
American boys have more encouraging 
prospects than had Abe, so don’t be 
discouraged. 

Well, George Washington was a 
pretty good boy if he did cut his fa; 
ther’s favorite cherry tree, but there 
was one great characteristic about 
George, he didn’t lie about it. Won- 
der how many presidents since George 
hacked the cherry tree and didn’t 
lie about it. They may never hack 
the cherry tree, but I presume some 
of them have cut a good large chip 
(those chips will be exhibited on the 
judgment day) out of our financial 
trees and lied about it too, in order 
to hide the chips. 

E. N. HENDRIX. 
Farm Student and Information Seek- 
er. 





INTERNATIONAL DRY FARMING 
CONGRESS, TULSA, OKLA. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The great- 
est exposition of its kind ever held 
in North America is being built from 
the ground up in Tulsa in ten months 
of this year. 

To create a county fair in that time 
is a big job. To build an internation- 
al exposition out of nothing in less 
than a year would stagger the aver- 
age city of a half million people; yet 
the city of Tulsa, with less than 40,- 
000 population, is doing it to-day. 
Next October the city must enter- 
tain visitors from thirty nations of 
the world and provide exhibit space 
for farm crops from every continent 
on the globe. 


The occasion is the eigth annual 
meeting of the International Dry- 
Farming ‘Congress, a world-wide or- 
ganization for better farming, with 
branch offices in nineteen nations and 
members in sixty. When the con- 
gress moved from Lethbridge, Alber- 
ta, to Tulsa in January of this year 
there was every indication that the 
1913 exposition of dry farmed crops, 
to be held in connection with the 
congress, would be the greatest ex- 
clusive show of crop products ever 
held on the American Continent. Not 
an acre of ground nor a foot of ex- 
hibit space was ready for it at Tulsa. 

Today forty acres of land are ready 
as an exposition ground. Highty acres 
more have been set aside for farm 
exhibits and demonstration. Seven 
great buildings, with a total floor ca- 
pacity of more than 100,000 square 
feet are either planned or under way, 
and it is now a certainty that Ameri- 
ca’s greatest all-agricultural show, 
built from the ground up in ten 
months, will open its doors on Octo- 
ber 22 to the largest crowd which 
has ever been gathered between Kan- 
sas City and Dallas. 

Dry-farming, which is merely a 
method of holding rainfall in the soil 
for the use of growing crops and 
which thereby conquers periodical 
drouth, is a practical necessity over 
63 per cent of the earth’s agricultural 
surface. Cc. C. WILLIAMS. 





When answering advertisers please 
mention the RURAL WORLD. 


HARVESTER with binder At- 

tachment cuts and throws in 

piles on harvester or winrow. 
Man and horse cuts and shocks equal with a 
corn Binder. Sold in every state. Price 
$20.00. W. H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, 
writes: “The Harvester has proven all you 
claim for it; the Harvester saved me over 
$25.00 in labor last year’s corn cutting. I 
cut over 500 shocks; will make 4 bushels 
corn to a shock.” Testimonials and catalog 
free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANS. 





Do You Want to Sell 


Or trade your farm, ranch, raw land, city 
business property, automobile, factory, pat- 
ent stock, bonds, mining property, etc., etc. ? 

If you have something to sell in any state 
write enclosing 10c for our big catalogue of 
investments, exchanges and buyers and our 
special proposition. 

Send full description, maps, illustration 
and lowest price of your property. Address, 
MELVIN C. CHURCHILI. CO., Houston, Tex. 








REO THE FIFTH. 





R. M. Owen & Company, general 
distributors for the Reo Motor Car 
Company, announce a new fall series 
for the standard Reo the Fifth 30- 
horsepower touring car and roadster, 
which carries with it a reduction of 
$220 from the former price. What will 
please automobile buyers most is that 
every costly feature which has made 
Mr. Olds’ latest model distinctive and 
so widely popular, is to be retained, 
while many timely improvements and 
refinements are now added to the fall 
series. The touring car and roadster 
are both fully equipped with electric 
starter, with electric generator, elec- 
tric lights, electric horn, speedometer, 
mohair top, curtains, envelope, extra 
demountable rim, including a standard 
equipment of tools and accessories. 


The body is of new design—snappy, 
rakish and low hung with cowl dash 
and gondola back—the very latest 
mode. The instrument board, with all 
instruments set flush, is placed within 
the easy reach of the driver. The 
windshield, of new and special design, 
is ventilating, clexr vision and rain vi- 
sion. The electric searchlights have 
a dimming attachment—an innovation 
that will be highly prized by drivers 
wherever the local ordinances prohibit 
the use of searchlights. The new 
style tire carrier on the back holds 
the tail light and number tag so as to 
comply with all laws. The transmis- 
sion has been changed in ways which 
make for utter silence and maximum 
efficiency. 


The wheels are 34-inch with de- 
mountable rims; tires 34x4 front and 
rear, Which afford ample over-capacity. 
The exclusive one-rod Reo control, by 
which all cumbersome connecting 
links and outside levers are elimin- 
ated, is retained. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals, thus making 
the driver’s entrance from either side 
clear. -Fifteen roller bearings and 190 
drop forgings are used. 

In commenting on this, his latest 
boon to the motoring public, R. E. 
Olds says: “All the special machin- 
ery, jigs, templets and other tools for 
this chassis have been charged 
against previous output. These items 
from’ now on are wiped out from our 
cost, so that we now may offer the 
best car which I have ever built at 
$1,175, which is $220 less than any 
car of this class ever sold for. This is 
simply the result of three years’ con- 
centration on a single model. Such a 
car at such a price would be other- 
wise impossible.” 

This striking innovation on the part 
of the Reo Motor Car Company is in 
harmony. with the many other popular 
achievements of R. E. Olds in the 
growth and development of the motor 
car industry, and is sure to make a hit 
among, discriminating buyers this fall. 
It marks a new era in marketing high 
grade cars of which the Reo the Fifth 
is a distinctive type. R. C. Rueschaw, 
sales manager, says that he is already 
being swamped with orders for this 
fall series, and from present indica- 
.tions the months of September, Octo- 
ber, November and December are go- 
ing to be record breakers at the fac- 
tory. 
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CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 


and 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


Initials and numbers 


These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—By single, middle- 
aged man; stock or dairy farm; salary or 
shares; references. For further particulars 
address G. B., care RURAL WORLD, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; out- 
fit free; cash weekly; expense "stock 

free. Something new for agents. Send 

= Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 
°o. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a 

fine tailor made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Co., Dept. 493, Chicago. 








MEN OR WOMEN WANTED to sell Impe- 
rial Self-Heating Irons, the greatest money 
making proposition before the people. $1,000 
easily made the next five months. A postal 
will bring full information. Imperial Sad 
Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn. P. O. Box 90. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


FARM—1600-acre farm and stock ranch for 

sale at low price; land is rich, black 
sandy loam, nearly all level; ranch is stock- 
ed with fine cattie; will sell ranch and cat- 
tle together or will sell ranch alone. It is 
on main line of Rock Island R. R., and two 
miles from good shipping point; abundance 
of fine cold water, never failing; prospect 
for plenty of feed to winter 200 head of cat- 
tle. Would like to correspond with some- 
one interested and tell you more about this 
farm, and stock; prefer to correspond with 
parties who expect to buy, as I am going to 
make this a gilt-edged proposition to the 
right man. References if desired Address 
the owner, M. EB, Dahmer, Missler, Meade 





County, Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


ero eaeeeereee_eee_eaeee_eee_eceGueeaeeeeeeeee 
HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 

TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (5d0c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (26c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts. Information on request. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per setting 
of 15. RS. Cc. D. L a 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 


SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER. 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., 8t. 
Louis. Refs.: International Bank. 











LIVE STOCK. 


JERSEY CALF—$15.00 takes him; was 
dropped Aug. 12th; dam six per cent 
daughter of Goldie’s Best; registered, 
and crated; if taken on or before Sept. 
12th. L. E. Clement, Peirce City, Mo. 








MULES, 


FOR SALE—50 head of yearling and 

suckling mules, good size and good 
colors. For further information and 
prices, write C. A. Brothers, Bethel, 
Kimball County, Nebraska. 








SWINE. 
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DUROC JERSEYS—Extra good Duroc Jersey 

Boars and Gilts, also 8S. C. White Leghorn 
Cockerels. Attractive prices for early orders. 
Armstrong Bros., Arthur, Mo. 





LAND—For sale, 500 acres’ Kentucky land; 

275 in bottom, nearly all cleared; 20 acres 
valley, balance rolling, covered with timber; 
price $30 per acre. John Bartee, Golden 
Pond, Ky. 


FARM, 160 ac., 100 in cul.; price $20; one- 
fourth cash; bal. on time; must sell at 
once. W. P. O’Brien, Fredericktown, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE—60 acres, good, level 

land, fenced with 3 wires; all in prairie 
hay; in Oklahoma, Mayes Co. Owner, C. H. 
Bowles, Barnett, Illinois. 


FARM FOR SALE—My farm of 252 acres 
in Daviess County, Mo.; well improved. 

For full information address: Owner, 

John L. Dillon, Hamilton, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—40 acres of good fertile land in 

the “Illinois Fruit Belt.’”’ Price, $45. De- 
scription and particulars for stamp. Address: 
Box 127, Galesburg, Il. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE —165-acre farm, 
60 acres open, balance in fine timber; good 

improvements; city income property pre- 

ferred. Address Box 65, Whiteside, Mo. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settle- 
ment. . Booklet with lists, lawa, etc., 26c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. EB. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 


























FARMS WANTED. 


OBO LO OO OOOO OOOO OOOO OO" 
WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm for sale. Send description end 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








FARMS FOR EXCHANGE. 


ST ee ee ee ee ee i i i a ee 
WANTED—Automobile; will give farm, even 
up. W. P. O’Brien, Fredericktown, Mo. 


FARM FOR EXCHANGE—240 acres, well 

improved, stock and grain farm. Want 
smaller farm, not too far from Catholic 
Church. Box 67, Route 8, Lincoln, Mo. 











CLOVER SEED. 


—eweweeaeannn ee cee 5 OS cE OO OOOO oer 
MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 
September, again later in the season. Write 
Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 








ALFALFA SEED. 


FOR SALE—Good Alfalfa seed, 

from shock; has not been hot. 
the grower. 
D. R. 


threshed 

Buy from 
For sample and prices write: 
Gorden. Abilene, Kansas. 








SEED CORN. 


i i i ee ee 
CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 75 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 
selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, a and butted, 


$3.75 per 





SHEEP. 


RAM—A splendid Dorset ram, three years 

old, out of Jo. E. Wing’s herd, a No. 1 
breeder; heavy-boned, well proportioned all 
over; can’t use him any longer; will sell 
him right; here is a bargain, C. N. Shelton, 
Crocker, Mo. 


COTSWOLD BUCKS FOR SALE—I have 

for sale some Cotswold bucks of 
good quality and at reasonable prices. 
Write your wants. Paul Woods, Car- 
linville, Ill. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 

sexes; yearlings and twos. Special prices. 
Write for particulars or come and see them. 
J. E. Cramer, Sarcoxie, Mo. ¥ 














DOGS. 


OPP P PII IOP 
FOR SALE—Thoroughbred foxhound 

pups; registered if desired. Apply 
to E. J. Spencer, 216 Oakwood Ave- 
nue, Webster Groves, Mo. 


TO EXCHANGE . 


OOD OOOO GGG YY VI 
TO EXCHANGE—Patented Cotton Picking 

Machine, past the experimental stage, for 
improved or unimproved land; 8, EB. Mo. 
preferred. For particulars address P. O. Box 
65, Whiteside, Mo. 














HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sufferers. My mother was 
Catarrh permanently healed of Na- 
sal Catarrh by a simple home remedy. 
Will gladly send particulars. Write, 
W. H. Chestnett, Greer, South Carolina. 


CALIFORNIA—Do you want information 

about the greatest agricultural state in the 
Union? I furnish reliable information on 
any subject. Two answers, 25c; five for 
50c. Send stamps, coin or money order. BP. 
D. Preston, Suite 308, 185 Stevenson street, 
San Francisco. 








WHEN THE MIDNIGHT CHOO-CHOO 
‘Leaves for Alabam; Row-Row-Row; 100 
other popular songs, with music; postpaid, 
10° cents. Address BOND MUSIC CO., Lock 
Box 82, Station A. Boston, Mass. Your 
money back if you’re not satisfied. 


MILKING MACHINE FOR SALE—B. L. K 

machine, including piping; good as new; 
going out of dairy business. Curd Mitchell, 
Nevada, Mo. 








WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 





tipped 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single 
sacks free. This is the lowest 
made on seed corn of equal q 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


ce ever 
ty. & D. 





in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Bilis G. Ballinger, 
Floyd, Va. : 





RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


MISCELLANBOUS. 


ee 
FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, pms ae etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. les free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederic Pe Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St.. St. Louis. Mo. 


FOR LADIES! No more Pimples or Black- 

heads. Send 2ic for a Tested Prescription 
to Rich, Hinz, 2330 Fend du Lac ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


PRESERVATIVES WHICH KEEP EGGS 

PERFECTLY for over a year are not eas- 
ily found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed in 
our solution are in perfect condition for 
two or more years. Impossible when served 
with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 
less ingredients used. Pack now for winter 
sales. Guaranteed formula 25c. Mrs. E. 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 


No cats, poisons or traps neede!. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This ise 
Bargain. Address Milton Boss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island, Jllinois. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, ‘‘Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
oe renewal subscription to Rural World for 

00. 























NEED OF ORGANIZATION AMONG 
U. S. FARMERS LAID BE- 
FORE GOVERNORS. 





Assembled Executives Hear First Re- 
port From Rural Credits Commis- 
sion— Europe’s Lesson Valuable 
Here—Union of Agricultural Forces 
Necessary—System of Rural Banks 
Planned. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Aug. 26.— 
Farmers of the United States must 
speedily come to an understanding of 
the value of organization and union of 
forces in producing and selling farm 
crops, and in the financing of agricul- 
tural operations if this county is to 
keep pace with the development of 
European nations. 

This was the message from the 
American Commission on Rural Cred- 
its, delivered to the conference of 
governors here today in a report by 
Senator Duncan Fletcher of Florida, 
chairman of the commission. 

Those of us who have read the daily 
papers have read the full report, so 
we will not repeat now. All Equity 
farmers should, if at all possible, take 
a good all-around daily paper. 

The world is demanding more of the 
farmer and the farmer must get in 
connection to get the benefits that 
are in store for him. 

The Government will soon be in a 
position to loan money to farm or- 
ganizations to advance production, im- 
prove land and in marketing ‘farm 
products. 

Let the old stand-patter die in his 
tracks. Equity principles are _ true, 
just and right and bound to win. 

Yes, he was a good man—yes, but 
good for what? 

The great bankers (who the people 
made great) of our country went 
down to Washington to see about all 
this, but they are like the fellow who 
was riding the bucking horse—they 
can’t hardly stay ‘where they are at; 
let alone attend to the peoples’ af- 
fairs at Washington. 

Money kings and middlemen have 
gained a little rope, but the people are 
all powerful as the lesson shows. 

Equity is here to stay; the govern- 
“ent is here to stay, and the peopie 
are here to stay. 

The greater Equity grows the great- 





Loans. 


Investments 
CHAS. F. VOGEL, : 
REAL ESTATE, 


629 Chestnut Street, 


Both Phones, 
Rentals, 


DO IT THE BASY WAY, 


The best and only ball-bearing ¢ 
beater, cream whip and mayonn 
mixer. Is practicaily automatie ang 
built for long wear. Easy to operate, 
as it is operated with one hand. Price, 
post-paid, 30 cents. 

RAMON MERCANTILE Co, 

ae 1708 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ii}, 


St, 











er power she has to co-operate wih 
the advantages the government is of. 
fering. 

The government can do nothing yp. 
til we are in a position to co-operate 
with the government. 

Equity must be built by leaps ang 
bounds; more organizers must get ip 
the field, for the progress ef America 
is held back by the lack of organiza. 
tion among the farmers. 

We are back to the old nuisance— 
the money lords and middlemen. 

Farmers, the best thing you can do 
is to get into a farm organization, 
pay your dues to advance the organ. 
zation and study how to take advan- 
tage of your opportunities. 

EQUITY IS BOUND TO WIN. 

Virden, Il. V. I. WIRT. 





THE EQUITY UNION IN INDIANA, 

Editor RURAL W' WORLD: I held 
three rousing meetings in Indiana, 
near Fort Wayne, August 30 and on 
Labor Day. This is one of the finest 
farming sections of Indiana. The goil 
is fertile, the climate favorable and 
the farmers intelligent and progres 
sive. 

The fine work of National Director 
T. L. Line is beginning to show all 
around Fort Wayne. His zeal and 
courage for Equity Union deserve 
great commendation. His determina 
tion to win out in spite of all opposi- 
tion shows his grit and his faith in 
our plan and principles. As a result 
of his grand work, the very best farm- 
ers of Indiana are rallying to our 
Union, and we will have thousands of 
the Hoosiers enrolled all over Allen 
and other northeastern counties of 
this state. 

We are centering our efforts at a 
few good markets to get actual dem- 
onstration of Golden Rule co-opera- 
tion. These will be powerful educa 
tors for this section of Indiana. 

We are glad to see the progress of 
our movement in this fine agricultural 
state. We hope to have fifty strong 
Equity Exchanges all around Fort 
Wayne, well organized and_ well 
equipped to handle all farm produce 
direct to the thousands of consumers 
in that city. If the Equity members 
will continue to co-operate with Mr. 
Line as they are doing now, we will 
have a central market in the city that 
will work out an intelligent, economic¢ 
system of distribution worth thow 
sands of dollars to both producers 
and consumers. We find that it will 
be easy to reach. the consumers 
through, the organized labor unions 
and consumers’ clubs, if the farmers 
will get together and equip them 
selves to handle their produce direct 
to the consumers. It will take oF 
ganization and education, but the 
Equity Union is equal to the task with 
Tom Line as leader, supported by the 
fine bunch of farmers who are hel> 
ing him. 

Tom is building a steam roller that 
will run over and flatten out the self 
ish few who are opposing this grand 
movement by the people, and for the 
people. 

Watch Equity Union grow in the 
Hoosier State. 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


Examine the date on your wrapper. 
If your subscription has expired, 
please send in your renewal. 








